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"There is a Time When Your Luck Will Change!" 

Three years ago Marguerite Carter published this very true and, 
at the time, unbelievable statement— “Russia is headed toward in- 
ternal revolt and new leadership.” Since then, Stalin died and new 
leaders have risen with rumblings of discord behind her Curtain! 

Today Miss Carter says, "Spain and Germany will be our first line 
of defense~we will bring forth a new monetary plan. 

Marguerite Carter has studied many years, keeping records that 
may be used to help mankind. She is sincerely earnest in her life’s 
purpose which is to give help where it is needed. 

Write to Marguerite Carter today. Don’t let fear hold you back! 
The time is NOW. 
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Are you too old 
to learn? 



lot at all, lew tests show! 



EXPERT SAYS YOU CAN LEARN NEW TRICKS! 

New tests, cited by an expert in news 
stories, show that: your ability to think 
increases with age; yoi^ powers of deduc- 
tion are greater; your judgment is better. 
I.C.S. KNEW IT ALL THE T1MEI In the LC.S. 
hies are thousands of case histories of men 
and women of every age. Their successes, their 
promotions, their raises prove that men and 
women past school age can learn! listen to 
AX.G.* **Up until I took the course, I did what 
I was told. But now ... I tell others what to do.** 
t.C.S. GIVES YOU EXPERT GUIDANCE FREE! Do you 
have the feeling you’re “stuck** in your job? 

For Real Job Security — Get an I.C. S> Di|JomaI 



Your trained I. C S. counselor vrill appraise 
your abilities, help you plan for the future. 
Listen to DJ'JC.* “Before enrolling, I was a 
foundry laborer. Today I am a draftsman, en- 
joying a % increase in salary.** 

ITS NEVER TOO LATE TO GH STARTED! You study 
with L C S. at home, in your spare time. There’s 
no interference with business or social activity. 
Famous L C. S. texts make learning easy. And 
whatever your age, you’re more capahJe now 
than you’ve ever been. But don’t delay! Pick 
your Geld from the coupon below. Mail the 
coupon today! We’ll send free “success** book, 
survey of opportunities in your Geld! Mail now 
for 2 free books. •NtaMw rasMt 

I.C* S., Scranton 9, Ponna. 
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you’re that man, here’s something that will 
interest you. 

Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick 
scheme — but something more substantial, more 
practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just 
the desire to fc>e an accountant. You’ve got to pay 
the price — be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacri- 
fice some of your leisure in favor of interesting 
home study — over a comparatively brief period.^ 
Always provided that the rewards were good — a 
salary of $4,000 to $10,000? 

An accountant's duties are interesting, varied 
and of real worth to his employers. He has itandinf^! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? 
Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not. like so many before you. investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for 
an accountancy, position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a 
large accounting house under the personal super- 
vision of an expert accountant. Suppose, with his 
aid. you studied accounting principles and solved 
problems day by day — easy ones at first — then 
more difficult ones. If you could do this — and 
could turn to him for advice as the problems be- 
came complex — soon you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle un- 
der the LaSalle Problem Method. 

You cover accountancy from the basic Prin- 
ciples right up through Accountancy Systems and 
Income Tax Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. 
Training and prepare for the C. P. A. examina- 
tions. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Sta- 



tistical Control, Organization, Management and 
Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make 
it — depending on your own eagerness to learn 
and the time you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? 'The only answer, as 
you know, is that success dnes come to the man 
who is really trained. It’s possible your employers 
will notice your improvement in a very few weeks 
or months. Indeed, many LaSalle graduates have 
paid for their training — with increased earnings 
— before they have completed it! For accountants, 
who are trained in organization and management, 
are the executives of the future. 

S«nd For Froo Sompio Lotson 

For your own good, get all the faas. Write for our 
free 48-page book, "Accountancy, The Profession 
That Pays" — also the free sample lesson so you can 
prove to yourself that you can master accountancy 
quickly, tboroly in spare time at home. 

Ovwr 4/000 CortMod PwMc Accowntnnts 
mo ng LoSolo olwinnl 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
>1 Correspontfonco Institution 

417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. H800 Chicago S, III. 

Send me without obligation. Free Sample Lesson 
and "Accountancy, The Profession That ^ys." 

Nam An 

Address 

O/y, Zone State. 
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SCIENCE 

NOTES 



As 

reported 

by 

SCIENCE SERVICE 



H arvard University this fall 
started to train graduates in a 
new field, called "Data Processing,” 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Science. Data processing concerns 
using automatic computing machin- 
ery, the so-called giant "brains,” to 
work on industrial problems where 
storage and handling of large 
amounts of information are re- 
quired. 

In business, its aim is the auto- 
matic office, with customer billing 
and inventory control done entirely 
without human aid. Life insurance 
companies, large retail stores and 
public utilities are believed to be 
among those that could use digital 
computers for such functions to 
great advantage. In industry, data 
processing looks toward the day of 
the automatic control of factory op- 
erations.' Chemical and oil industries 
have already made a start toward au- 
tomation in this field. 



The course is being started just 
ten years after the world’s first auto- 
matic digital computer. Harvard’s 
Mark I, was installed and dedicated. 
Scientists at the Computation Lab- 
oratory are currently investigating 
several different data processing ap- 
plications, ranging from a study of 
Greek manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament to determine which were ori- 
ginal and which were copied, to a 
detailed analysis of possible adapta- 
tions of the computer system to cus- 
tomer billing for a public utility 
company, to the possible design of 
an automatic dictionary for the Rus- 
sian-English language. They are 
using both the ten-year-old Mark I 
and the more recently built Mark IV 
for these studies. 

• • 

T he pull of gravity may have 
something to do with whether 
a primed athlete sets a new intetna- 
(Continued on page 128) 
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^€se zreat minds were Rjosicrucian 



Betfjamin Frankti 



Isaac Newton 



Francis Bacon 



THIS BOOK ftl 



WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 



Why were these men great? 

How does anyone — man or woman — achieve 
greamess? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you ! Attune 
yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp the 
inner power of your mind ! Learn the secrets of a 
full and peaceful life I 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor . . . 
Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of Gravita- 
tion . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher and scientist 
. . . like many other learned and great men and 
women . . . were Rosicrucians. The Rosicrucians 
(NOT a religious organization) have been in 
existence for centuries. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven million pieces 
of mail annually to all parts of the world. 

9B? ROSICRUCIANS 



San Jose 



(AMORC) 



California, U.S.A. 



SEND THIS COUPON 



. WriEe foryour FREE 
co|>y of ^'The Mas* 

TODAY. >Io ob- 
liimtioiu A non* 
profit : organiaa* 
tiofio Address: 
5cfihi$ USf.lC* 



Scribe I.B’.K. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me the iree book. The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 

Nan w _ 
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So Lovely, 
So Lost 

by James Causey 



IN ANY AGE A PAGLIACCI MAY SING, AND EVEN AN 

ANDROID LOVER MAY FIND HIMSELF LIVING AGAIN 
THE TRAGIC-COMIC STORY OF THE CLOWN IN LOVE. 



O PENING NIGHT. The stage 
was starkly medieval, all saw- 
dust and three rings and the glisten- 
ing tightrope wires. From their 
cages beasts snarled and trumpeted. 
The ringmaster snapped his whip 
and bowed to the eight giant lenses 
that stared bleakly down. In back 
of those lenses was our audience. 
Sixty millions of audience, scattered 
throughout the hemisphere. 



In the wings, Lisa trembled 
against me. I whispered, "Your cue.” 
She nodded, squeezed my hand. 
The drums rolled. 

Watching her move onstage, I 
wanted to cry. She was lovely. It was 
the way she moved like a hawk 
against the wind, the breathless lilt 
in her voice, the magic I’d taught 
her. Next to me, Paul Chanin 
grinned. "Nervous, Midge?” 
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so LOVELY, SO LOST 
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"No,” I said. I’d never liked PauL 
He was too smug, too sleekly hand- 
some. I hadn’t liked the way he’d 
been smiling at Lisa these last few 
days of rehearsal, or the way she’d 
smiled back. But Paul was good— 
for a human. He could do a one- 
armed planche on the high wire, he 
could cartwheel blindfolded’ over 
gleaming coals. And he could sing. 

We went onstage together, Paul 
leaping lithe and splendid in crim- 
son tights, me flotmdering clumsily 
after with my baggy pants and wist- 
'fuUy painted clown face, blowing 
kisses to the blazing arcs above, now 
weeping in mock fury as Paul made 
love to Lisa. 'Then I leaped thirty 
feet in the air and hung from the 
tightrope by my toes. A big smile. 
Midge the clown. 

Sometimes you can tell when a 
show’s going over. It was that way 
now. Right from the beginning I 
knew we had them by the throat. 
The banks of Emotional Reaction 
lights above the arcs told the story. 
'They shone a cleat deep ruby, a good 
healthy sign of audience empathy, 
but I wasn’t surprised. Our play was 
a combination of two primitive art 
forms, and it had everything, love, 
pathos, beauty. And terror. 'The fi- 
nale was the best, when the Zarl 
escaped from its cage and almost 
caught Lis?. I killed die 7jh\, sing- 
ing Duo pro Pagliacco as I died, my 
voice golden thunder. 

Curtain. 

Director Latham hurried onstage. 



clapping, his eyes wet with tears. 
"Splendid,” he husked. "Magnificent, 
Midge! I think we’ve finally done 
it” 

I squinted at the Reaction lights. 
They shone the steady crimson of 
approval. "Looks like a hit, sir,” I 
said. "Those ancients sure knew 
their stuff. I hope it’s not just nov- 
elty interest.” 

A shadow of worry touched Lath- 
am’s pudgy face. "We’U know later. 
Coming to the cast party?” 

I shook my head and grinned. 
"I’ve got a very special celebration 
planned. Just me and the wife, alone. 
See you at rehearsal tomorrow.” 

I went backstage to find Lisa. 

She wasn’t in out dressing room. 
Puzzled, I went down the hall to 
Paul’s dressing room, opened the 
door. "Paul, have you seen—” My 
voice trailed off., 

I stared at them. Paul and Lisa. 

"Oh hello, darling,” Lisa said soft- 
ly. "Isn’t it wonderful, Paul’s pro- 
posed!” 

"And she accepted,” Paul said. 

“Accepted,” I said. 

"It’ll be so perfect.” Lisa was ra- 
diant. "The three of us, together!” 

"But we’re androids,” I whis- 
pered. 

"So what,” Paul said happily, 
"you’re actors, and that’s what really 
counts. It’ll be the best companion- 
ate marriage on record!” 

I remember saying it would be 
fine. I remember shaking Paul’s 
hand and saying no, I couldn’t go 
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to the cast party, I had a headache. 
I remember stumbling back to my 
dressing room and wiping grease 
paint ofiF and saying to the mirror, 
"Et tu, PagliaccoP” I do not remem- 
ber taking the pneumatic tube home, 
or getting into the inertialess lift to 
our apartment on the ninety-first 
level. Our apartment was nice. Five 
rooms with a glass terrace, a half 
mile above the city. I stood on the 
terrace looking at the surprise I’d 
planned for Lisa, the food, the crys- 
' tal sparkling in the firelight, the 
wine. 

My little surprise party. 

I sat down and slowly opened the 
wine. 

WhyP 

Paul was human, that was the an- 
swer. He could give Lisa that sense 
of solidity, of belonging. It’s been 
twenty years since Emancipation, 
but humans still think they’re doing 
androids a favor by marrying them. 
Even though androids are saving the 
race fro* suicide. 

It was long after midnight when 
Lisa came in. She wore a sheer pink 
evening dress and her hair was soft 
gold on her shoulders and her beau- 
ty was a knife twisting in my throat. 

"Oh darling,” she said. "You 
shouldn’t have waited up.” 

"Where’s Paul.^” 

"Home.” She hesitated. "We’re 
taking out our companionate policy 
in the morning. Would you help him 
move his things.’” 

"Sure,” I said. 



"We’ll be so happy, the three of 
us ” Her blue eyes were tender. 
"Come to bed, darling.” 

"I’m not sleepy. Think I’ll go for 
a walk.” 

I used to love to walk the city at 
night, staring morbidly at the hate 
bats, at the blood-red neons adver- 
tising violence and sudden death. I 
used to congratulate myself for not 
needing the hate bars, for not being 
a stinking human. 

"This time was diflFerent. 

I stood in the rain, shivering, 
looking at the sign, Joe’s Hate 
House, Knives Only! Kill Like a 
Man! It exploded in a crimson spat- 
ter of fire, now reforming, showing 
a dagger in a clenched fist. I stared 
,at that dagger a long tim|. I was 
thinking about Paul 
Finally I went inside. 

My first impression was of a great 
dim grotto, lit by smouldering tap- 
ers. 'There was music, a discordant 
cacaphony with drumbeats that 
made your flesh crawl. It was music 
out of the pit, the kind of mtisic a 
Zarl would have written in its 
death-throes. 

"Registration, sir?” 

He was a fat little man in blue 
evening mnic who took my name, 
beneficiary, and ten credits admis- 
sion fee. 

"Spectator or participant, sit?” 
His smile was jovial, but the little 
pig eyes were cold, dead. Those eyes 
watched a dozen deaths nightly. It 
was my job to stop those death^ to 



SO LOVELY, so LOST 
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wipe out the hate bars, yet here I 
was, an Actor Ninth Class, smiling 
awkwardly at him, saying, "Specta- 
tor, please.” 

He bowed, led me to the roped- 
off spectator booths. I ordered a 
drink and gazed at the participants 
with a sick fascination. 

They sat quietly, faces rigid, star- 
ing into the bar mirror. They drank 
with studied deliberation, eyes dart- 
ing. A tall man in gray tunic sud- 
denly threw his drink into a startled 
face. Steel flashed. There was a moan. 
Gray tunic fell to the sawdust<ov- 
ered floor, writhing. There were 
shouts of delight from the specta- 
tors_as two white<aped bartenders 
carried the body away. The drums 
blared. 

"Not ‘fast enough,” said a voice 
at my elbow. "Eh, Midge?” 

It was Director .Latham. 

"Surprised to see me here?” His 
smile was wry. "For your informa- 
tion the show was a flop.” 

I moistened my lips. "Impossible. 
The Ruction indicators—” 

"Novelty only, son.” He looked 
old, tired. "Sure, it’s a beautiful 
show. They’ll watch it for a week, 
two weeks.” He stared bleakly at the 
participants. "Then the snake pits 
again. We’ve failed.” 

His words sank in, numbly. I 
whispered, "We had a sixty million 
audience, it’s all the quota council 
needs. 'They could enaa legislation 
tomorrow—” 

"And within a week the crime 



rate would be triple.” Latham’s voice 
was grim. "A man’s Ufe wouldn’t be 
safe in broad daylight. People need 
emotional catharsis, the sight of 
blood. It’s why hate bars are legal. 
It’s why the council pours a million 
credits a month into our show, hop- 
ing to wean the populace, to educate 
them. But humans don’t care. Why 
should they! Why spend a lifetime 
learning to write music when an 
android child can make you weep 
with a whistled time?” His smile 
was infinitely bitter. "Man built bet- 
ter than himself. Now he’s sorry, 
but it’s too late. He needs the an- 
droids,- the beauty they can give 
him, and he’s ashamed to admit it. 
Here he meets himself on even 
terms. Our show needs some of this, 
Midge.” 

"No,” I whispered. "I’ll resign 
first.” 

"Will you?” His twisted smile. 
"You’re not a free agent, mister. 
The show must go on." 

Five little words, quietly spoken. 

But my head snapped erect. 'Those 
five words were a trumpet blast, a 
joyous shout that stiffened the spine, 
that made you glad to be an Actor, 
proud of your heritage. 

"Damn you,” I said. 

"Midge White, XQ9,” he said sar- 
donically. "X: white, Caucasian type. 
Q: sp>ecial training from the creche, 
type superior. 9: Actor, the very 
best. You’re good. Midge. You’ve 
got a baritone like an organ. On- 
stage you’re passion and fire and 
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storm. You can tear the heart out 
of an audience with a smile. You’ve 
got reflexes no human ever had, with 
twice the number of relay-nodes, 
heavier nerve fibers, instantaneous 
reaaion time. You’re the penulti- 
mate, son. You’re theatre. And 
you’re letting your audience down.” 
His voice was raw, a pleading 
whisper. ”I’m only a direaor. You’re 
the empathy kid, you know what the 
audience really needs. Give it to 
them.” 

"Sure! ” I was shaking with a cold 
sick fury. "A few dead androids 
come curtain time! We can vote 
now, have you heard? If you prick 
us, do we not bleed—” 

’’Save it,” he said wearily. ”So 
twenty years ago you got emancipat- 
ed, so what? "The council still re- 
serves the right to manufacture spe- 
cial androids for emergency. Hu- 
manoid types to test new antibiotics. 
Initial landing crews for unexplored 
planets. Guinea pigs—” 

’’Slaves,” I said stiffly. ’’Class 
Nines are different, we’ve got free 
wilL” 

"Really?” His smile grew into a 
smirk. '"The show must—” 

"Don’t!” I was shaking. 

"Then think of something. Stick 
around, absorb some atmosphere.” 
He clapped me on the shoulder. 
"We’re counting on you. Midge. 
Good ni^t." 

He was gone. 

I sat, drenched in hate, staring 
after him, at the greedy faces around 



me, the taut hungry smiles. 'The par- 
ticipants section was still as death. 
Nobody moved. Those figures at the 
bar sat rigid, hands on their knives, 
waiting. 

I stood up. I was trembling. I 
walked through the gloom towards 
the crimson railing that ended the 
spectator’s area. T^ere was a soft 
collective sigh behind me as I vault- 
ed over the rail. 

At the bar, no one moved. It was 
very still and there was only the 
crunch of my feet in the sawdust. 

I carefully chose a seat at the far end 
of the bar as the bartender came up, 
smiling. 

"Suicide, huh pal? No weapon?” 

"Wine,” I said. 

He brought wine. Three stools 
away a little man in a brown busi- 
ness tunic turned his head. 

"On the house,” the bartender 
said cheerfully. "Under the rules 
you’re allowed one taste before you 
become fair prey. We don’t get 
many suicides here. Only a month 
ago-” 

"Beat it,” I said. 

He moved away, hurt. I looked 
at the wine. The little man on my 
left moistened his lips and smiled. 

"Made my first kill last week.” 
His nervous titter. "Sometimes I 
wonder how we got along before 
the hate bars. Once I was headed for 
a complete crackup. Failure at busi- 
ness, love, everything. Now I’m a 
new man. I’m somebody. Know 
what I mean?” 
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"You ever watch the telecasts?” 
I said. 

"Pap! ” he spat. 'Tinsel propagan- 
da, for children and old women.” 

I picked up my glass. His hand 
slid along the bar, towards his knife. 

I sipped my wine. The little man’s 
hand blurred. Steel glinted in the 
torchlight. 

Any android's neural synapses are 
fast, and entertainer types are fastest 
of all. I plucked that knife out of 
midair, and held it thumb and fore- 
finger, two inches from my throat. 

There was a soft moan of antici- 
pation from the spectators. The bar- 
tender chuckled. ''Very nice,” he said. 
"Under house rules he’s yours. Give 
it to him in the belly.” 

The little man’s adam’s apple 
quivered. "No,” he babbled."It’s not 
fair! Did you see how he caught it? 
He’s an android!” 

• The bartender’s eyes glittered. 
"Are you?” 

"Class XQ9,” I said. 

The crowd stirred and muttered. 
Hatred coiled in the air like a live 
thing. I looked at the twisted faces, 
the snarls. I threw the knife point- 
first into the bar. It quivered. 

"Get out,” the bartender said. 

I walked out. I wanted to vomit. 

I was thinking about Paul. 

I helped Paul move into our ap>art- 
ment next day. He was very cheer- 
ful, and Lisa was radiant. After they 
came back from registration, Paul 
carried Lisa over the threshold ac- 



cording to tradition and winked at 
me. 

I went for a walk. 

That next week I lived in a kind 
of quiet madness. They were togeth- 
er always, between rehearsals, after 
the show, bright heads close togeth- 
er, smiling and holding hands. Lisa 
was very sweet to me, the perfect 
companionate wife. It was all very 
civilized, very fine. 

I don’t know when I decided to 
kill Paul Maybe it was that after- 
noon after rehearsal when I heard 
them talking about me backstage. 

"I talked to Latham this morning.” 
Paul’s smug voice. "The council’s 
going to close the show soon.” 

Lisa’s startled gasp. "But it’s a 
wonderful show. Midge says—” 

"Midge is old hat. Latham want 
ed him to change the script, he re- 
fused. The public wants action, 
sweetheart, not this watered mush 
we’re giving them. I want you to di- 
vorce Midge.” 

"Paul!” 

"You don’t love him, you never 
did. Look, baby. Midge belongs in 
the p>ast with the dinosaur and the 
opera and video. He can’t adapt. 
Yesterday I got an offer to enter- 
tain at one of the best hate bars in 
town. Five hundred credits a week! 
We’ll make it a team act. You and 
me.” 

Faintly: "Hate bars will be banned 
soon.” 

His laughter was ugly. "Not un- 
til Midge can give the public some- 
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thing better, and he doesn’t know 
how.” 

"I’ll have to think about it," she 
said. 

I don’t know how long I stood 
there after their voices died away. 

I remember moving about the stage 
numbly, looking at the cages, the 
still trapeze, the empty clown ring. 

I felt dead, all dead inside. In one 
of the cages something moved. It 
was the Zarl. 

We import Zarls from Callisto, 
especially for our show. Imagine an 
ecology gone mad, a complete an- 
archy of flora against fauna with one 
murderously dominant sp>ecies, and 
you have the Zarl. This one rattled 
the cage bars, staring at me. 

"How much longer?” it asked. 
Zarls are slightly telepathic. 

"Perhaps six hours. Eat your 
meat.” 

"It is drugged. It will dull my re- 
flexes so that you can kill me.” 

"At least you have a chance,” I 
pointed out. "Refuse to eat and 
you’ll starve.” 

Zarls have a horror of starving. 
Its claws scraped restlessly. "I hate 
you,” the Zarl said. 

"You hate everybody.” 

"You most of all. You planned 
this. Each night a Zarl dies.” It 
sniffed hopelessly at the meat. 

I stared at the Zarl. Slowly the 
thought took form. 

"Before you die,” I said softly, 
"how would you like one final kill?” 

The Zarl raised its muzzle and 



stared, the great yeUow eyes expres- 
sionless. Then it grinned. I had to 
look away. 

'The human,” it said. "The male. 
You hate him.” 

"Yes.” 

"You will remove the drugged 
meat?” 

"Yes,” I said. 

It brooded unwinkingly. "Done,” 
it said. 

1 remember that night. Lisa was 
so beautiful it hurt to look at her. 
She was fire and quicksilver, her 
song was sunlight and carnival and 
April rain. I loved her so much I 
wanted to cry. I remember how we 
stood in the wings before that last 
scene, and the way she squeezed my 
hand and whispered, "Midge, I’ve 
been such a fool. I'm going to di- 
vorce Paul.” 

I could not breathe. 

"I don’t love him, not really." Her 
eyes were brimming. "I found out 
this afternoon what he really was. 
Quick, darling, there’s your cue. 
Hurry.” 

"Divorce him,” I said stupidly. 

"You’re onstage. I’ll tell you all 
about it later.” 

I stumbled onstage. I wanted to 
scream at Paul, to warn him, I want- 
ed to run to the 2arl’s cage and bolt 
it tightly, but I am an Actor and I had 
no real choice. Midge the clown. 
Now singing, turning handsprings 
with the other clowns, juggling, 
dancing on the high wire. But the 
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music was an ancient Danse Maca- 
bre, the song was a leaden dirge. It 
had been so unnecessary! Only a 
blind fool would have realized diat 
Lisa’s infatuation for Paul was but 
a temporary thing. She loved me. 
She would always love me. Fool, fool 
and murderer! And now too late. 

For Paul and Lisa were standing 
in the center ring singing their final 
duet while the Zarl crouched in its 
cage as the cage door opened and 
the Zarl roared. 

The clowns scattered in mock 
panic. Lisa screamed. 

It was all part of the act, the Zarl 
was supposed to lumber from its 
cage in a drugged stupor. It would 
lunge feebly at Lisa and I would 
slay it. 

But the Zarl moved fast, fast. 
Lisa screamed again as it came at 
her in a feral rush. I dropped to the 
center ring, moving to intercept its 
anticipated charge towards Paul, 
then the sick agony as I imderstood, 
too late. It was after Usa. 

It was a nightmare in slow mo- 
tion. Lisa trying to run, stumbling. 
Falling. The Zarl caught her. 

She stopped screaming. Forever. 

The Zarl lifted its muzzle and 
grinned at me. 1 killed that Zarl with 
my bare hands. 

Through the grief and horror I 
realized someone was singing. Sing- 
ing the Vests in a cracked horrible 
voice as . the curtain came down. My 
voice. 'The grand finale. 

The lights were on, blindingly. 



Paul was sobbing. The stagehands 
were carrying Lisa's body away. 
Someone was shaking me. It was 
Latham. His face was wet with 
tears. 

"You’ve done it," he breathed. 
"Magnificent! What a trouper Lisa 
was. When the Zarl told me this 
afternoon I couldn’t believe it. What 
sacrifice!” 

'"Thtf Zarl told you,” I said. I could 
not understand. He kept talking and 
I did not understand. 

"It was the missing touch, Lisa’s 
death at the end, the final tragedy.” 
Latham wiped tears from his eyes. 
"Sheer genius. Midge! Look at those 
Reaaion Banks!” 

The Reaction indicators flared a 
deep ruby, washing the stage in 
bloody light. Latham kept talking, 
huskily. "The council just called. 
We’ve got a smash hit. Within a 
week the hate bars will be con- 
demned. 'The good fight is won, 
Midge! Meet Lisa II, fresh from the 
vats.” 

I looked at Lisa II. I understood. 

"Oh God,” Paul whispered. His 
hysterical laughter. 

Lisa 11 was lovely. She said with 
a shy smile, "1 do hope we have a 
good rehearsal tomorrow. I won’t 
be as good as Lisa 1, but I’ll certainly 

try” 

"Rehearsal,” I said numbly. 

Rehearsal for her death. Tomor- 
row night, the next night, all the 
nights, forever watching Lisa die. 

The show must go on. • • 
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The 

Queer 

Critter 

THERE'S MORE WAYS 
THAN ONE THAT THE 
WORLD MAY BE SAVED, 
AND LITTLE LONIE'S 
IS AS GOOD AS ANY. 



by Gordon R. Dickson 

P LAY YOUR GUITAR, Linle 
Lonie, play it loud. Play Down 
In the Holler, play Catbird’s A-Cry- 



in’, and play Springfield Motmttdn. 

Walk down the road, Little Lonie. 
Walk down the mountain road in 
the ten o’clock morning of ah early 
spring day with the sun shining on 
the brush and the pines all green 
under the blue sky and the dust 
a-rising like pufFs of smoke from 
the road where your shoe-feet hit. 
Walk down the dip and around the 
bend and into the little holler, the 
far holler; and meet the Queer Crit- 
ter that’s waiting for you there. 

"Little Lonie?” it says, when you 
get to the bottom of the holler. 

And you look right and you look 
left; you look high and you look 
low; and there you see it setting, un- 
der a bramble bush. It’s a cross be- 
tween a spider and something awful 
pretty and first off it don’t seem right 
it can talk to you. 

"Where’s your mouth?” you say. 

"Haven’f got any. Little Lonie,” 
it says. 

"Where’s your eyes?” you say. 
"How come you can see me?” 

"Haven’t any eyes either,” says 
the Queer Critter. “I manage though. 
Don’t you fret about me. Little 
Lonie. Sit down and talk a spell.” 

And, half without knowing why 
you do it, you sit down with your 
guitar across your knees. 

"Who be you?” you ask. 

"Just a Queet Critter,” it says, 
"from a long ways off. Further thah 
you can think. Little Lonie, and then 
a far piece yet. But the main thing 
is, Linle Lonie, I’m not a human 
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man, nor a human woman, either.” 

"Didn’t figure you was,” you say. 

"You see,” says the Queer Critter, 
"I been sitting by myself a long ways 
off; and I been hearing things about 
human folk. 1 heard so much I fig- 
ured I’d come ask about them; and 
who should I meet this fine spring 
morning but you. Little Lonie.” 

"What-all you been hearing?” you 
ask. 

"A pile of things,” it answers back. 
"Some little good, but a great most 
bad. A real heap bad. 'Way out 
where I come from. Little Lonie, 
there’s some that think human folk 
ought to be locked up where they 
are right now and never let go no- 
where. And there’s even some others 
say they oughtn’t be allowed to live.” 

That kind of makes you laugh. 

"I know folks like that,” ytou say. 

"You do?” says the Queer Critter. 

"Why sure,” you say. '"They’s al- 
ways some a little sour and some a 
trifle skeered; but you can get ’em 
out of it.” 

"How do you get them ouit of it?” 
asks the Queer Critter. 

"Times by talking,” you say, 
"times by playing them out of it. Me 
and my guitar got a song for near 
every trouble.” 

"That so?” it says, real polite for 
a Queer Critter, "now, suppose 
someone was to come up to you and 
say that spite of Scripture there’s 
mighty few among human folk loves 
their fellow man— or their fellow 
critter, either.” 



"Why, I’d figure,” you answer, 
letting your fingers kind of stray on 
the steel strings of the guitar, "I’d 
figure the one as said that had been 
hearing too much from other folks 
that were plumb born worriers. I’d 
figure he didn’t know folks like I 
know them. For a one like that. I’d 
figure he’s forgotten all the lovin’ 
couples and all the mothers that love 
their children; and I’d sing him 
some love songs and some cradle 
songs.” 

"That’s all right about that,” says 
the Queer Critter, "but how about 
them not loving critters?” 

"Why, bless you,” you says, 
"there’s a great heap of folks loves 
critters. Why, I could sing you any 
number of dog-lovin’ and horse-lov- 
in’ songs. I ^ven know one fish-lovin’ 
song.” 

"Maybe that’s true,” it says, "but 
those are critters folk already know.” 
"What’s that got to do with it?” 
you says back. "Was a time each one 
didn’t know them— they just learned, 
is all. You figure nobody’s bom 
knowing horses, or dogs, or fish. All 
a body’s born with’s the lovin’ feel. 
You got that, you kin learn to love 
ary critter, be you given a chance.” 
"Might be that’s so,” admits the 
Queer Critter, "but you got to admit 
human folk do a lot of terrible fight- 
ing and killing.” 

"I can’t deny that,” you says, "but 
fighting, it comes out of pure un- 
happiness. Fighting and killing 
comes usual out of pure misery. 
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Leave it up to most ary man or wom- 
an I know and he won’t fight nor 
kill long as he’s feeling good and 
happy." 

"Well," says the Queer Critter, 
"and whose fault is it that a man’s 
unhappy, if it isn’t his own? Hasn’t 
he had a chance to make the world 
a happy place?” 

"Reckon he has,” you says, "if you 
want to call it a chance. But shucks, 
I call it just a little old part of a 
chance.” 

"Don’t see how you figure that. 
Little Lonie,” it says. 

"Don’t take figuring,” you says, 
"just stands to reason, that's all.” 

"That’s a mighty weak answer. 
Little Lonie,” says the Queer Critter. 

"Might be for some people,” you 
says, minding yourself of the dis- 
tance you got yet to go, and getting 
to your feet. "Might be for just 
about anybody but the most of folks. 
Heard tell once folks all lived in 
caves, though 1 could never get it 
straight if that was afore the Flood 
or after. Might be Adam and Eve 
found a cave to live in after they 
got throwed out of the Garden. 
Might be Noah and his folks all had 
to. hunt up a cave when the water 
went down. Don’t make no differ- 
ence, for the point is, they didn’t 
stay in them caves. ’Cause that’s 
folks. ’They just got to change 
things; and wasn’t never no change 
made yet without some dust-up in 
the doing of it. Shucks, folks ain’t 
angels— they’re folk/ When you get 



back to them as have been saying 
so much about human folk, you 
tell’m that. Folk got two things. 
Most of them try, and most of them 
got the right feelin’s to start with; 
and if they ever come visiting that- 
away, tell your friends to remember 
that; and they and human folks’ll 
get along just fine.” 

"I’ll do that. Little Lonie,” says 
the Queer Critter. "Now you just 
stand back away from my lightnin’ 
rod things here, and I'll be on my 
way.” 

And with that the Queer Critter 
aims a couple of shiny rods at the 
ground and all of a sudden, swish - 
pop, it’s gone, and you don’t see it 
no more. 

So you scratch your head for a 
minute, looking at the place where 
it set. ’Then you shrug your shoul- 
ders, Little Lonie, and turn back on- 
to the road, heading up the far side 
of the holler and all along on down 
the way to the next place to stop. 
And the sun comes through the 
pines; and the birds bounce on the 
bramble branches; and you swing 
the guitar around so that it hangs 
by its shoulder cord in front of you 
where your fingers can reach. 

For out of pure happiness you feel 
like singing. And you go on down 
the road playing and singing a new 
song just come into your head but 
one that you’ll be playing on many 
a doorstep to come. For it’s a pretty 
tune and it’s called Great Day 
A’Datfjftin'. • • • 
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by Anthony Riker 
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AUNT list's STAIKWAY 



THE MALODONS AND JAROPPI PIE WERE TO BE FOUND ON 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DOOR AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS; 

WHO CAN BLAME A MAN FOR CHOOSING AS BLAKE FENTON DID? 



B lake FENTON had always 
known his Aunt Else Purgee 
as a round-cheeked, cheerful woman 
who was all kindness and concern, 
although she could be, at times, a 
little bit odd. 

As Blake grew older, from child- 
hood to boyhood, it became constant- 
ly more difficult to reconcile the 
cheerfulness, the round<heeked vi- 
tality, of Aunt Else with the picture 
of the other gaunt<heeked, gaunt- 
eyed Aunt Else that grew bit by bit, 
fed surreptitiously by scraps of chat- 
ter at picnics and family reunions 
and in the back parlors at family 
funerals. That was another Aunt Else 
altogether, a woman he had never 
known and found it hard to con- 
ceive, even with the aid of the scat- 
tered word pictures and hints that, 
in time, he began to collect as an- 
other boy might collect birds’ eggs 
or postage stamps. 

He could never remember when 
or where he first got a glimpse of 
that other, earlier. Aunt Else. It was 
lost somewhere on the vague thresh- 
old of expanding awareness between 
"what a cunning little fellow” and 
"my, my, but our Blake certainly is 
a little man now.” 

Even as a litde fellow Blake Fen- 



ton had looked forward ecstatically 
to every visit to the trim, always 
neatly painted home of his Aunt 
Else. It was a tallish, thin-waisted 
sort of a house that looked even 
taller, like a flat-chested, tightly cor- 
seted spinster, with its half-lot of 
green lawn and red brick bordered 
flower beds on either side. But its 
greatest charm was inside, in the two 
and one-half floors of rooms beyond 
and above the narrow roofed porch 
that sprawled across the front and 
shouldered its way all the way back 
on either side. 

Perhaps the secret of its interi- 
or charm, for a boy growing up in 
a world of suddenly quickened 
change, was the fact that within 
Aunt Else Purgee’s house nothing 
ever changed. 

It was only much later, as a man, 
that he was to understand the deep- 
er reason for the static quaUty in- 
side a house which Aunt Else al- 
ways kept so bright and white on 
the outside. In those ^st dreadful 
years after what the family called 
"the night Abner left” and older ele- 
ments of the town referred to more 
bluntly as "Major Purgee’s disap- 
pearance” it must have been sheet 
indrawn hopelessness, an enervating 
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vacuity of will, that kept the middle- 
aged woman, growing haggard and 
gaunt then, from touching a single 
stick of the furniture or changing 
as much as one of the broad-framed 
pictures, even the portrait of Major 
Abner Purgee in his Spanish-Amer- 
ican War uniform. In the years that 
followed, when Else Purgee’s cheeks 
filled out again and reddened with 
high good health, it is doubtful if 
she ever again saw those rooms with 
more than half a mind. But as a boy 
Blake Fenton could hardly have 
guessed at all that, and none of the 
others were ever to know. 

All that Blake was ever to know 
of his Uncle Abner was that por- 
trait, weak in line and composition 
but heroic in color and pose, which 
hung in its great wooden frame just 
above the foot of the lower stairs. 
Abner himself must have hung it 
there for some reason best known 
to himself. It was an odd place for 
a portrait of the master of the house, 
even a bad portrait; well, the family 
was agreed that Abner Purgee had 
always been an odd man. 

But as a schoolboy at a public 
school in the other end of the town 
Blake hardly had to wait for the 
whispers of the family to piece to- 
gether the facts of Abner Purgee’s 
disappearance, which already was 
blurring into a sort of mythological 
permanence. The facts, to the great 
discomfiture of the town itself, were 
very few. So few that, after a hur- 
ried and expectant pawing of Abner 



Purgee’s whole life since boyhood, 
it was reluctantly agreed that there 
seemed little reason to believe that 
the graying but still good-looking 
major had run off with a woman or 
to a woman or even from a woman, 
even Else Purgee. Though there had 
been, in fact, a measure of half- 
hearted conjecture on that last score. 

The major had simply disap- 
peared. 

Else Purgee took it hard. For a 
time, just for a time, she tried to 
carry on as usual, swishing her gay 
little parasol to the afternoon gath- 
erings on the elm-shaded lawns of 
neighbors, milling with the others 
at the frequent evening socials at 
the church or parsonage. Everyone 
was kind. Too kind perhaps. Grad- 
ually, week by week and month by 
month. Else Purgee gave up the 
brave battle against the sudden si- 
lences that greeted her app>earances; 
withdrew to the sanctuary of the two 
and a half stories of the thin, nar- 
row-waisted Purgee house. 

In those months she grew thinner. 
In time, on her infrequent trips to 
market or to church, the town was 
amaxed at the stringy gauntness of 
her once so plump body and the 
shadowy hollows of her cheeks. 
Within two years the town had be- 
gun to accept this new Else Purgee 
as the Else Purgee. Even the imme- 
diate family learned slowly to shrug 
it off and leave Else Purgee pretty 
much alone, as she so definitely 
wished to be left alone. 
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Then, two years later, came the 
amazing reappearance of Major Ab- 
ner Purgee— a short-lived sensation. 

It was not, to be utterly truthful, 
exactly a reappearance, despite the 
whispered word, "Major Purgee is 
back,” which swept the town. 

A workman, walking home to the 
town's more squalid quarters after 
a night shift at the pottery, told of 
seeing Major Abner Purgee strid- 
ing briskly through the deserted 
business section. An owl car motor- 
man corroborated the tale. It was 
autumn then, a chilly autumn. The 
man they saw had his hat tugged 
low and his greatcoat collar pulled 
up about his neck and chin. But 
both were certain, despite the all but 
hidden face in the before-dawn hour, 
that it was the Major they saw. 

The older families, in the older 
sections of the town, when the word 
finally reached them jhrough their 
servants, at first poohpoohed the 
wild tale. But it was harder to be 
skeptical a week or so later when old 
Doc Blaine, driving his gray gelding 
along Elm Street on a midnight call, 
saw the Major puttering slowly 
along the flagstone sidewalk, halting 
to gaze at each of the friendly old 
brick houses in turn, like a man long 
homesick returned from the wars. 
It was hard to doubt the old doctor's 
word or the old doctor's eye. Then, 
when autumn already was chilling 
into early winter. Else and Abner 
in arm under the shadows of the 
Purgee were twice seen strolling arm 



twisty old trees of the neighborhood 
in the hours after bedtime. 

Her family, brothers and sisters, 
rushing to the tall house where she 
lived alone, put the question bluntly 
to Else. 

. "Is the Major back?" 

The gaunt woman, whose sunken 
cheeks already were starting to fill 
and redden, kept her lips tight and 
made no answer, though the broth- 
ers and sisters could have sworn 
there was mocking laughter in her 
eyes. The final flurry of gossip, given 
little credence but retold often, was 
provided by a visitor to Else Pur- 
gee's house. 'When she entered the 
front hall, she reported, a well- 
brushed derby of the Major's was 
hanging from a spike on the cum- 
bersome front hall cloak rack. Dis- 
creetly, she said nothing; that, at 
least, was her story. Later, while 
taking tea with Else Purgee in the 
downstairs sitting room, she could 
have sworn, she said, to hearing cau- 
tious foot treads on the stair. When 
she went back into the hall to take 
her departure the hat was gone. 

It was sometime during the peri- 
od when the intermittent rumors of 
the Major's reappearance were en- 
livening an otherwise dull season 
that Else Purgee moved her bed to 
the top floor. Just when she did that 
none of the brothers and sisters ever 
really knew. A visiting sister made 
the discovery. They all argued with 
her then, of course, to return to her 
old bedroom on the second floor; 
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failing in that they argued, with no 
more success, that she should at least 
install another water closet on the 
tiny third floor. 

That third floor, hardly more than 
half a story in fact, may once have 
been an attic. But in much earker 
years, when a large family of little 
Purgees were growing up in the old 
house, it had been converted into a 
bedroom. There was only one other 
room on the floor, a smaller room 
opening off the attic bedroom that 
had become a sort of catch-all over 
the years; a room which no one, ex- 
cept perhaps Abner or Else, had en- 
tered in what is still commonly re- 
ferred to in the town as "a coon’s 
age.” 

"The family carried on a running 
battle for weeks, months even; first 
to bring Else Purgee out of her third 
floor bedroom, then to clear away 
the old storeroom as a modern lava- 
tory. Else Purgee only maintained 
her usual tight-lipped, mocking- 
eyed silence. She stayed and the 
storeroom stayed. 

It was during the months and 
years immediately following the 
briefly rumored "return” of the Ma- 
jor, that neighbors and friends be- 
gan to remark the emergence of lit- 
tle eccentricities in Else Purgee. Per- 
haps, they told each other knowing- 
ly, it was that strange, brief visit of 
Abner Purgee that had affected the 
tall, lonely woman in the tall, lonely 
house. Whether or not it had done 
anything to her mind, it certainly 



had affected her health. She became 
the round-cheeked, cheerful woman 
that Blake Fenton and the other 
nephews and nieces were to know so 
well, though none, perhaps, better 
than Blake. She was no longer gaunt 
of body; there was a definite look of 
complete fulfillment about her. 

The Major was never seen again, 
but in those earlier years Else Pur- 
gee spoke of him often, quoting 
pithy remarks of his as though they 
had been made only that morning 
at the breakfast table. She had a way 
of biting her lower lip when she 
caught herself in an unguarded ref- 
erence to her husband that only add- 
ed to the mystery of her growing 
eccentricities. 

One afternoon, five or six years 
after the Major’s briefly-rumored re- 
turn, she blurted to a sister the aston- 
ishing news that the Major was dead. 

"But he had a good life these past 
years,” she said. "He was very 
happy.” 

That was all she would say about 
the death of Major Abner Purgee 
and even the family could never be 
really sure. In time, however, they 
came intuitively to accept the possi- 
bility that Else might have had her 
own way of knowing. ’The neighbors 
only smiled, but die smiles were 
kindly ones. They liked this red- 
cheeked, friendly woman whom they 
saw so infrequently. 

'There was something odd about 
that, too, they agreed, but they kept 
their questions unasked. ’The day of 
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friendly tolerance when tolerance it- 
self was a seldom-heard word had 
not yet passed, though the concrete 
and steel fingers of a brawling new 
age already were pushing toward 
Elm Street and Maple Avenue. They 
simply accepted the fact that for 
weeks at a time Else Purgee appar- 
ently lived alone within the con- 
fines of the wasp-waisted old house, 
with not even an infrequent sally to 
the grocer’s or the baker’s and no 
delivery trucks stopping at the Pur- 
gee door. Just as they came to accept 
the equally odd fact that, for a wom- 
an who stayed so much indoors. Else 
, Purgee’s plump face and neck and 
arms managed always, even in early 
autumn and late winter, to keep a 
surprisingly brown suntan. 

If Major Purgee dropped out of 
his wife’s, or his widow’s, conver- 
sation there were other conversa- 
tional eccentricities that became 
whispered family legends. Such as 
her remark that, '"The glissings and 
the glox are lovely this spring and 
the jaroppi blossoms were never 
more beautiful.” Or her casual state- 
ment that the past winter had been 
a pleasantly open, mild one, when 
everyone remembered the payroll 
for snow-shovellers that all but flat- 
tened a depleted town treasury. 

To the rest of the family the glis- 
sings and glox and jaroppi remained 
only words; to Blake Fenton, in the 
fabulous years between his ninth 
and his eleventh birthdays, they be- 
came things, lovely, fragrant things. 



to be sniffed and touched and placed 
forever in special niches of the mem- 
ory with the apple blossoms on 
Adam’s Hill and the autumn paw- 
paw fruit along Mill Creek. 

It was typical of the very special 
relationship that grew up slowly be- 
tween the wide-eyed, lonely only 
child and the full<heeked recluse 
that she allowed him to share even 
that much of her great secret. And 
as equally typical that the boy did 
not once think of hinting to 
others, by so much as a word or a 
look, of the things he found in the 
quiet, aging house where he went to 
play so often after his mother’s 
death. 

Perhaps it was the boy’s innate 
ability to accept the world always 
on its own terms, no matter how odd 
or unbelievable those terms might 
seem at times, that created a subtle 
bond between them. Or perhaps it 
was a native strain of vivid imagi- 
nation which had early led him to 
the knowledge that to ask too many 
questions was to make of the world 
a dull, prosaic place. Blake Fenton 
had learned that it is sometimes best 
to withhold the ultimate questions; 
the imagination, he found, could 
supply answers much more wonder- 
ful than the flat truth could ever be. 
At least he thought that then. 

Blake Fenton could hardly have 
been more than nine the day he 
found the glox. ’That discovery was 
made purely by accident. It was one 
of those hot summer days, blazing 
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hot by mid-morning, that sent even 
children into the cool shadowy in- 
teriors of old houses. Aunt Else was 
busy in the kitchen. Young Blake, 
playing quietly by himself in the 
front hall, invented some wonderful 
new game which took him slowly 
up the stairs to the second floor and 
up the shorter, narrower stairs to 
Aunt Else’^ top floor room. Always 
before on his infrequent journeys 
to the top of the house, severely 
frowned upon by his aunt, he had 
found her bedroom door locked. But 
on this hot July morning the door 
stood partially ajar. The boy hesitat- 
ed for only a moment, then pushed 
into the room. 

Every single item in that place of 
mystery, however commonplace, 
should have captured the child’s 
imagination. Instead, he found his 
gaze riveted on a bowl of cut flowers 
on Else Purgee’s dresser. They were 
the strangest flowers he had ever 
seen. And the most beautiful. 'The 
huge blossoms were of a deeply viv- 
id color that no paint box, no forays 
into spring orchards or summer 
meadows or autumn woods had ever 
taught him. 

Strangest of all was their glisten- 
ing wetness. Moisture beaded their 
broad petals, dripped slowly from 
their thick stems. 

As he moved across the room he 
saw for the first time the tell-tale 
trail of puddled wetness across the 
faded carpet. Someone, perhaps only 
minutes before, had walked from the 



closed storeroom door to Aunt Else’s 
dresser, then returned. Someone 
whose shoes were wet and whose 
cloak was rain-wet and dripping. 

A startled gasp came from the 
hall doorway. Blake Fenton whirled 
to find his aunt towering there. 

For a moment the two, woman 
and boy, stood staring at each other. 
At last she moved toward him, but 
when she was almost at his side she 
hesitated, her gaze swinging from 
her wide-eyed nephew to the closed 
storeroom door. Slowly, her face 
softened, the firm, angry line of her 
jaw relaxed. 

"It’s that Mrs. Malodon; she’s al- 
ways doing friendly things like 
that,” Else Purgee said softly, as 
though that explained everything. 

It would be hard to say whether 
what she did next she did out of con- 
fidence in her nephew or from sheer 
acceptance of the fact that the boy 
had already seen enough to make 
the gamble almost obligatory. 

"I’m going downstairs, but only 
for a moment,” she said. "You must 
not go neat that door, Blake.” 

Whatever her motive, she had 
judged her nephew rightly. Perhaps 
Blake Fen, ton, at the age of nine, 
lacked something of that driving cu- 
riosity and disregard of authority 
not altogether unbecoming in a 
growing boy. He was standing at a 
window, gazing down on a sunbaked 
lawn, when Else Purgee returned. 
She wore a frayed old coat which 
she used only on rainy days and car- 
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ried a rolled umbrella in one hand. 
With the other hand she held a pan 
of blueberry muffins hot from the 
oven and covered by a tea towel and 
several thicknesses of newspaper. 

"Mrs. Malodon loves blueberry 
muffins,” the round<heeked woman 
told her nephew. "And they’ll be 
doubly nice on a, gloomy, rainy day.” 

Else Purgee opened the storeroom 
door, and closed it behind her. Blake 
Fenton heard a key turn in the lock 
on the further side. He. was crying 
when his aunt returned five minutes 
later, locking the storeroom behind 
her. The umbrella was wet now and 
there was a trace of mud on Else 
Purgee’s shoes. 

His aunt shucked out of the old, 
rain-splotched coat, pulled a ker- 
chief from an apron pocket, , and 
daubed the tears from her nephew’s 
eyes. There was a strangely compas- 
sionate softness in Else Purgee’s eyes 
and for one spine-tingling, breath- 
stopping moment Blake Fenton felt 
almost certain that his aunt would 
offer to take him back with her for 
a moment, just one moment, across 
the threshold of the storeroom door. 
Perhaps, if he were lucky, even 
down the stairway that must lead to 
the rain-wet, muddy^ backyard of 
Mrs. Malodon ’s house. There was a 
stairway there, he knew; an open, 
wooden stair that led down from the 
storeroom to the rear lawn like some 
gaunt, forgotten fire-escape. But that 
stairway, the stairway he knew, did 
not lead to Mrs. Malodon’s. 



'The moment of bteathless antici- 
pation was followed almost at once 
by a wave of nausea, of revulsion, of 
actual fear of that closed doorway. 
Blake Fenton was glad when his 
aunt took him by the hand and led 
him from the room. 

Safely downstairs again, in die 
kitchen she carefully unfurled a bun- 
dled tea towel which had covered 
the muffin pan. Within were more 
of the strange, unearthly blooms that 
Else Purgee called by the name of 
glox. There was a strange fruit there, 
too; a huge fruit, very like a giant 
pear, except that it was blue— a deep, 
shimmering blue like no earthly blue 
the boy had ever seen. 

"It’s a jaroppi fruit," Else Purgee 
told the wide-eyed child. "Mrs. Mal- 
odon sent it just for you, Blake. But 
you must not go outside the house 
to eat it.” 

She chuckled when the boy’s lips 
puckered involuntarily as he bit into 
the fruit. 

"They’re not fully ripe yet, real- 
ly,” she said. "Later they’ll mrn al- 
most purple; then they are truly ripe. 
Then we will have some jaroppi pie, 
Blake, just you and I. And next 
spring you shall see the jaroppi blos- 
soms. 'They are beautiful, Blake, the 
jaroppi blossoms.” 

They did have jaroppi pie many 
times during the later sununer and 
the early fall, alone together in the 
thin-waisted old house, and in the 
spring she brought him the blos- 
soms, glowing red and gold and not 
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at all like the giant purple-blue fruit. 

But the door to Else Burgee’s top- 
floor room was never again left op>en. 

Perhaps if Blake Fenton had con- 
tinued to grow up in the town, there 
might have been a day when that 
door would have been op>en to him; 
perhaps even that other door to the 
old, unused storeroom and the stair- 
way beyond. Perhaps, but the boy 
did not stay in town. It was only five 
days after his eleventh birthday that 
Blake Fenton's father went to a new 
job in a faraway city and Bbdce Fen- 
ton went with him, to a new, strange 
life that, within a year, was to in- 
clude a stepmother and a half-sister 
and a whole new world of "relatives” 
that he had never 'met before. In 
time the glox and the warm jaroppi 
pies, like the late summer apples on 
Adam’s Hill and the paw-paws along 
Mill Creek, were forgotten. 

Or almost forgotten. 

There was the summer when he 
was twenty-one and already marked 
at the office as one of the bright 
young men, that he chose to revisit 
the town on his annual week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. Meeting old school- 
mates was a disappointment; he had 
been too lonely as a child, too young 
when he left for the city. So, very 
soon, he was at his Aunt Else’s house, 
in the parlor that was still a parlor, 
with his aunt’s hands upon his 
shoulders. She was older now, but 
like the house itself, she seemed 
somehow only a little older. There 
was no doubt of his welcome. It was 



there in Else Burgee’s eyes as the tall 
woman looked into the eyes of her 
nephew, on a level with her own 
now; it was in the grip of her fin- 
gers on his shoulders. 

For a moment, just for a moment, 
Blake Fenton felt that spine-ting- 
ling, breath-stopping sense of expec- 
tancy which had come to him that 
hot July morning, so many years ago, 
when he had stood with his aunt by 
that closed door in the upper room. 
But something Else Purgee found in 
his eyes, or something she failed to 
find there, caused her to hesitate and 
the moment was lost. 

Within an hour he was on a train 
bound for the city. He never expect- 
ed" to go back. 

Blake Fenton was already well on 
the way to a vice-presidency in his 
company when Else Purgee died. 
They found her, he was told, in the 
little upper bedroom she had stub- 
bornly insisted on keeping to the 
last. They found her slumped against 
the storeroom door, dead fingers 
clutching the knob. Only Blake Fen- 
ton guessed at the truth. Only Blake 
Fenton knew, when the will was 
probated, why Else Purgee had left 
the house and all of its contents 
to him. 

He left the handling of the old 
house to Simon Soames who had 
been for years the Burgees’ family 
lawyer, as his father had been before 
him. Blake Fenton proceeded to for- 
get the very existence of die old 
house, as he had forgotten so much 
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else. He already had his vice-presi- 
dency, a shinier and larger office, 
and a comfortably swelling bank ac- 
count that he found little time to 
spend, when a letter from old 
Soames sent him back on what was 
to be his last visit. 

It was a simple enough letter. 
Nothing about it called for his pres- 
ence in the town. Soames wrote that 
an insurance firm had offered a tidy 
sum for the old Purgee place as a 
site for a new office building. The 
offer hardly surprised Blake Fenton. 
Long ago the new world of concrete 
and steel had begim to shoulder its 
way onto Elm Street and Maple Ave- 
nue; the old elms and maples already 
had fallen before the ax and the bull- 
dozer. 

He dictated a brief note to 
Soames advising him to selL It 
should have been as simple as that, 
but it was not. The note was never 
signed, never mailed. When, the 
day’s work was over, he stayed on 
irresolutely in the office; sat alone 
for a long time at his desk in the de- 
serted, silent building that was like 
a steel and granite tomb in the fad- 
ing evening. The memories that had 
been little more than nagging an- 
noyances since the arrival of Simon 
Soames’ letter, grew in the unaccus- 
tomed silence into a torrent, a warm 
flood that engulfed him. 

In the end he fingered the dupli- 
cate key to the old house, which 
Soames had sent him two years be- 
fore, the key diat had never been 



used; wired Soames to do nothing 
until he should arrive. 

His hometown, when he stepped 
from the train to a new concrete 
platform before a new station, 
struck him like a blow. 'This was an- 
other town, even the few old land- 
marks served only to remind him 
more poignantly of the magnitude 
of the change. ’The faces in the sta- 
tion, on the street, were the faces he 
had left behind in the city; the eyes 
that met his were the same glitter- 
ing, greedy eyes of squirrels racing 
on a treadmill after larger and larger 
nuts that were always just out of 
reach, content always to run a little 
faster, a little faster. 

The old, innate ability to accept 
life always on its own terms, what- 
ever those terms might be, had be- 
trayed him. He had sensed that 
vaguely in those long hours of the 
train journey. He knew it now. Per- 
haps, he thought it had betrayed 
them all. 

He had meant to go first to Simon 
Soames’ office. Instead, he stepped 
into a taxi and ordered the driver 
to take him directly to the old Pur- 
gee place. It was typical of this new 
town, he realized with a sharp pang, 
that he had to give the driver the 
exact street address. 

He stood for a while on the side- 
walk, surveying the place. Along 
the whole length of the street the 
elms and maples that had made cool 
green arches in the summer were 
gone. On one side of the house a 
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four-story brick apartment building 
shouldered the edge of the Purgee 
property, that was Blake Fenton’s 
property now. At the other side 
stood a three-story building housing 
a hodge-podge assortment of offices 
and small shops. Between them the 
thin-waisted old house with its 
sprawling verandas stood freshly 
painted, bright blue shutters across 
each window. Blake Fenton, from 
his desk in the city, had insisted that 
the old house be kept primly paint- 
ed, as it always had been in Else 
Purgee’s day. He regretted that now. 
Shabby gentility would have been, 
in these surroundings, more becom- 
ing. 

Inside, in the dusky hallway, Ab- 
ner Purgee’s portrait greeted Blake 
Fenton like a dim ghost from his 
childhood. 

It was the boy, the boy who had 
spent so many happy hours in the 
old house, who had found or creat- 
ed a childhood world of his own in 
its high-ceilinged rooms, who sat 
quietly now in the dim-lit, shuttered 
parlor. 'The man of affairs, the vice- 
president, found himself acutely un- 
comfortable there. He found himself 
thinking of too many things he did 
not care to think about, had never 
allowed himself to think about. Of 
his broken marriage that had lasted 
so short a time. Of the trim subur- 
ban cottage, bought with such high 
hopes, gone so quickly in the wreck- 
age of that marriage. Of— but there 
were too many things. 



It was the boy, the ghost of a 
wide-eyed, eager boy of nine, who 
forced him at last up the stairs to 
the darkened second floor hall and 
up those other, narrower stairs to 
Else Purgee’s little third-story room. 

Again, as on that earlier visit, he 
had no eyes for the room or its aus- 
terely scanty furnishings. But this 
time there were no strange, beauti- 
ful blossoms to draw him. It was 
the doorway alone that drew him 
now, the narrow door to the store- 
room and to the strange stairway 
beyond. 

All of the bits and scraps of gos- 
sip hoarded so carefully in childhood 
fell neatly into place now, formed 
a pattern. It was a surprising pat- 
tern, an almost unbelievable pattern, 
but it brought no shock of surprise 
to the mature man standing before 
the closed storeroom door. Perhaps, 
he thought, the truth had been there 
all the time in the depths of his 
mind, unwelcome, unrecognized. 

No one now could ever know nor 
even guess when or how that strange 
extra-dimensional stairway between 
worlds had first appeared. Nor just 
when Abner Purgee had first found 
that it was there. Certainly he must 
have kept it secret from his wife 
for a long time. Blake Fenton un- 
derstood, suddenly, the hell of tor- 
ture through which Abner Purgee 
must have walked in those days and 
nights before he made his final 
choice between worlds. He saw now 
clearly, with a depth of compassion 
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he had never before known, the es- 
sential tragedy of Else Purgee, pow- 
erless to choose, valiantly seeking 
a measure of happiness in compro- 
mise. 

He saw now, too, with an awful, 
blinding clarity a truth he had never 
guessed before— that though man 
has always dreamed, will always 
dream, of a doorway, of another 
chance, he cringes instinctively from 
the reality, unable or unwilling to 
make a choice. 

Blake Fenton turned away and 
hurried down the two flights of 
stairs. There was a neighborhood 
drug store on the far corner. From 
a pay booth he dialed Simon 
Soames’ office, waved away Soames’ 
ejaculation of surprise. 

"Sell the place,” he ordered. 

Close the doorway! Wreck it, 
smash it, destroy it! 

His hands, his whole body trem- 
bled as he pushed to a stool at the 
little fountain, ordered coffee. For 
a long time, over the coffee, he sat 
staring at the taut, tired face reflect- 
ed from the back-bar mirror. At last 
he buried his face in his hands. He 
heard the fountain girl move toward 
him. 

"Is something wrong?” she asked. 
Blake Fenton looked up at her. 

"Yes,” he said quietly. "A lot is 
wrong.” 

He rose and walked the half block 
back to the old Purgee place. In the 
hall, he stood for a long moment 
staring at the dust-coated portrait 



of Abner Purgee before he began 
climbing the stairs. 

Somehow, somewhere, perhaps in 
his own childhood, this world that 
was his world had made a wrong 
turning onto a blind street; had 
shucked off all of its old traditions 
to sign a blind, greedy contract with 
the future. Perhaps, just perhaps, 
Blake Fenton told himself as he 
trudged up the narrow staircase, in 
that other world that was somehow 
so close they would have asked to 
read the small print on the contract 
before they signed. 

The knob of the storeroom door 
turned in his hand. He hesitated 
only seconds before he pushed the 
door ojsen, stepped through the 
doorway that so soon now would be 
destroyed. For just a moment, as he 
closed the door behind him, the 
room was at his back. He felt a pleas- 
ant breeze against his cheek and 
turned slowly. The room’s one win- 
dow was unshuttered and open. 
Through the open window he 
caught the' fragrance of new-mown 
grass; heard the shrill laughter of 
children at play in the yard next 
door. A jaroppi bough, heavy with 
red and gold blossoms, scraped 
lightly against the window screen. 
From somewhere far came the tinkle 
of bells of an ice<ream cart. Blake 
Fenton crossed the room to the outer 
stair. 

"I hope the Malodons still live in 
that house across the alley,” he told 
himself, and grinned. • • • 
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C onsciousness collected 

around him. He returned with 
reluctance; the weight of centuries, 
an unbearable fatigue, lay ovrt him. 
The ascent was painful. He would 
have shrieked if there were anything 
to shriek with. And anyhow, he was 
beginning to feel glad. 

Eight thousand times he had crept 
back thus, with ever-increasing dif- 
ficulty. Someday he wouldn’t make 
it. Someday the black pool would 
remain. But not this day. He was 
still alive; above the aching pain 
and reluctance came joyful triumph. 

"Good morning,” a bright voice 
said. "Isn't it a nice day? I’ll pull the 
curtains and you can look out.” 

He could see and hear. But he 
couldn’t move. He lay quietly and 
allowed the various sensations of the 
room to pour in on him. Carpets, 
wallpaper, tables, lamps, pictures. 
Desk and vidscreen. Gleaming yel- 
low sunlight streamed through the 
window. Blue sky. Distant , hills. 
Fields, buildings, roads, factories. 
Workers and machines. 

Peter Green was busily straight- 
ening things, his young face 
wreathed with smiles. "Lots to do 
today. Lots of p>eople to see you. 
Bills to sign. Decisions to make. 
This is Saturday. There will be peo- 
ple coming in from the remote sec- 
tors. I hope the maintenance crew 
has done a good job.” He added 
quickly, "They have, of course. I 
talked to Fowler on my way over 
here. Everything’s fixed up fine.’’ 



The youth’s pleasant tenor mixed 
with the bright sunlight. Sounds and 
sights, but nothing else. He could 
feel nothing. He tried to move his 
arm but nothing happened. 

"Don’t worry,” Green said, catch- 
ing his terror. "They’ll soon be along 
with the rest. You’ll be all right. 
You have to be. How could we sur- 
vive without you?” 

He relaxed. God knew, it had 
happened often enough before. An- 
ger surged dully. Why couldn’t they 
coordinate? Get it up all at once, not 
piecemeal. He’d have to change their 
schedule. Make them organize bet- 
ter. 

Past the bright window a squat 
metal car chugged to a halt. Uni- 
formed men piled out, gathered up 
heavy armloads of equipment, and 
hurried toward the main entrance of 
the building. 

"Here they come,” Green ex- 
claimed with relief. "A little late, 
eh?” 

"Another traffic tie-up,” Fowler 
snorted, as he entered. "Something 
wrong with the signal system again. 
Outside flow got mixed up with the 
urban stuff; tied up on all sides. I 
wish you’d change the law.” 

Now there was motion all around 
him. The shapes of Fowler and Mc- 
Lean loomed, two giant moons 
abruptly ascendant. Professional 
faces that p>eered down at him anx- 
iously. He was turned over on his 
side. Muffled conferences. Urgent 
whispers. The clank of toob. 
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"Here," Fowler muttered. "Now 
here. No, that’s later. Be careful. 
Now run it up through here.” 

The work continued in taut si- 
lence. He was aware of their close- 
ness. Dim oudines occasionally cut 
oflF his light. He was turned this way 
and that, thrown around like a sack 
of meal. 

"Okay,” Fowler said. "Tape ir.” 

A long silence. He gazed dully at 
the wall, at the slightly-faded blue 
and pink wallpaper. An old design 
that showed a woman in hoopskirts, 
with a little parasol over her dainty 
shoulder. A frilly white blouse, tiny 
tips of shoes. An astoundingly clean 
puppy at her side. ' 

Then he was turned back, to face 
upward. Five shapes groaned and 
strained over him. Their fingers 
flew, their muscles rippled under 
their shirts. At last they straightened 
up and retreated, Fowler wiped 
sweat from his face; they were all 
tense and bleary-eyed. 

"Go ahead,” Fowler rasped. 
"Throw it.” 

Shock hit him. He gasped. His 
body arched, then settled slowly 
down. 

His body. He could feel He 
moved his arms experimentally. He 
touched his face, his shoulder, the 
wall. The wall was real and hard. All 
at once the world had become three- 
dimensional again. 

Relief showed on Fowler’s face. 
"’Thanli-God.” He sagged wearily. 
"How do you feel?” 



After a moment he answered, "All 
right.” 

Fowler sent the rest of the crew 
out. Green began dusting again, off 
in the corner. Fowler sat down on 
the edge of the bed and lit his pipe. 
"Now listen to me,” he said. "I’ve 
got bad news. I’ll give it to you the 
way you always want it, straight 
from the shoulder.” 

"What is it?” he demanded. He 
examined his fingers. He already 
knew. 

There were dark circles under 
Fowler’s eyes. He hadn’t shaved. His 
square-jawed face was drawn and 
unhealthy. "We were up all night. 
Working on your motor system. 
We’ve got it jury-rigged, but it 
won’t hold. Not more than another 
few months. The thing’s climbing. 
The basic units can’t be replaced. 
When they wear they’re gone. We 
can weld in relays and wiring, but 
we can’t fix the five synapsis-coils. 
There’ were only a few men who 
could make those, and they’ve been 
dead two centuries. If the coils burn 
out—” 

"Is there any deterioration in the 
synapsis-coils?” he interrupted. 

"Not yet. Just motor areas. Arms, 
in particular. What’s happening to 
your legs will happen to your arms 
and finally all your motor system. 
You’ll be paralyzed by the end of 
the year. You’ll be'able to see, hear, 
and think. And broadcast. But that’s 
all.” He added, "Sorry, Bors. We’re 
doing all we can.” 
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"All right,” Bors said. "You’re ex- 
cused. Thanks for telling me straight. 
I— guessed.” 

"Ready to go down? A lot of peo- 
ple with problems, today. 'They’re 
stuck until you get there.” 

"Let’s go.” He focussed his mind 
with an effort and turned his atten- 
tion to the details of the day. "I want 
the heavy metals research program 
speeded. It’s lagging, as usual I may 
have to pull a number of men from 
related work and shift them to the 
generators. The water level will be 
dropping soon. I want to start feed- 
ing power along the lines while 
there’s still power to feed. As soon 
as I turn my back everything starts 
falling apart.” 

Fowler signalled Green and he 
came quickly over. The two of them 
bent over Bors and, grunting, hoist- 
ed him up and carried him to the 
•door. Down the corridor and out- 
side. 

They deposited him in the squat 
metal car, the new little service 
truck. Its polished surface was a 
startling contrast to his pitted, cor- 
roded hull, bent and splotched and 
eaten away. A duU, patina-covered 
machine of archaic steel and plastic 
that hummed faintly, rustily, as the 
men leaped in the front seat and 
raced the car out onto the main high- 
way. 

Edward Tolby perspired, pushed 
his pack up higher, hunched over, 
tightened his gun belt, and cursed. 



"Daddy,” Silvia reproved. "Cut 
that.” 

Tolby spat furiously in the grass 
at the side of the road. He put his 
atm around his slim daughter "Sor- 
ry, Silv. Nothing personal ’The 
damn heat.” 

Mid-morning sun shimmered 
down on the dusty road. Clouds of 
dust rose and billowed aroimd the 
three as they pushed slowly along. 
They were dead tired. Tolby ’s heavy 
face was flushed and sullen. An un- 
lit cigarette dangled between his. 
lips. His big, powerfully built body 
was hunched resentfully forward. 
His daughter’s canvas shirt clung 
moistly to her arms and breasts. 
Moons of sweat darkened her back. 
Under her jeans her thigh muscles 
rippled wearily. 

Robert Penn walked a little be- 
hind the two Tolbys, hands deep in 
his pockets, eyes on the road ahead. 
His mind was blank; he was half 
asleep from the double shot of hexo- 
barb he had swallowed at the last 
League camp. And the heat luUed 
him. On each side of the road fields 
stretched out, pastures of grass and 
weeds, a few trees here and there. 
A tumbled-down farmhouse. 'The 
ancient rusting remains of a bomb 
shelter, two centuries old. Once, some 
dirty sheep. 

"Sheep,” Penn said. "They eat the 
grass too far down. It won’t grow 
back.” 

"Now he’s a farmer,” Tolby said 
to his daughter. 
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"Daddy," Silvia snapped. "Stop 
being nasty." 

"It’s this heat. This damn heat." 
Tolby cursed again, loudly and fu- 
tilely. "It’s not worth it. For ten 
pinks I’d go back and tell them it 
was a lot of pig swill.” 

"Maybe it is, at that,” Penn said 
mildly. 

"All right, you go back,” Tolby 
grunted. "You go back and tell them 
it’s a lot of pig swill. 'They’ll pin a 
medal on you. Maybe raise you up 
a grade.” 

Penn laughed. "Both of you shut 
up. There’s some kind of town 
ahead." 

Tolby ’s massive body straight- 
ened eagerly. "Where?” He shield- 
ed his eyes. "By God, he’s right. A 
village. And it isn’t a mirage. You 
see it, don’t you?” His good humor 
returned and he rubbed his big 
hands together. "What say, Penn. A 
couple of beers, a few games of 
throw with some of the local peas- 
ants— maybe we can stay overnight.” 
He licked his thick lips with antici- 
pation. "Some of those village 
wenches, the kind that hang around 
the grog shops—” 

"I know the kind you mean,” 
Penn broke in. "The kind that are 
tired of doing nothing. Want to see 
the big commercial centers. Want 
to meet some guy that’ll buy them 
mecho-stuff and take them places.” 

At the side of the road a farmer 
was watching them curiously. He 
had halted his horse and stood lean- 



ing on his crude plow, hat pushed 
back on his head. 

"What's the name of this town?” 
Tolby yelled. 

"rhe farmer was silent a moment. 
He was an old man, thin and weath- 
ered. "This town?” he repeated. 
"Yeah, the one ahead.” 

"That’s a nice town.” The farmer 
eyed the three of them. "You been 
through here before?” 

"No, sir,” Tolby said. "Never.” 
"Team break down?” 

"No, we’re on foot.” 

"How far you come?” 

"About a hundred and fifty miles.” 
The farmer considered the heavy 
packs strapped on their backs. Their 
cleared hiking shoes. Dusty clothing 
and weary, sweat-streaked faces. 
Jeans and canvas shirts. Ironite 
walking staffs. ’"That’s a long way,” 
he said. "How far you going?” 

"As far as we feel like it,” Tolby 
answered. "Is there a place ahead we 
can stay? Hotel? Inn?” 

"That town,” the farmer said, "is 
Fairfax. It has a lumber mill, one of 
the best in the world. A couple of 
pottery works. A place where you 
can get clothes put together by ma- 
chines. Regular mecho<lothing. A 
gun shop where they pour the best 
shot this side of the Rockies. And a 
bakery. Also there’s an old doctor 
living there, and a lawyer. And some 
people with books to teach the kids. 
They came here with t.b. They made 
a school house out of an old barn.” 
"How large a town?” Penn asked. 
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"Lot of people. More born all the 
time. Old folks die. Kids die. We 
had a fever lasr year. About a hun- 
dred kids died. Doctor said it came 
from rhe water hole. We shut the 
water hole down. Kids died anyhow. 
Doctor said it was the milk. Drove 
off half the cows. Not mine. I stood 
out there with my gun and I shot 
the first of them came to drive off 
my cow. Kids stopped dying as soon 
as fall came. I think it was the heat.” 

"Sure is hot," Tolby agreed. 

"Yes, it gets hot around here. Wa- 
ter’s prerty scarce.” A crafty look slid 
across his old face. "You folks want a 
drink? The young lady looks pretty 
tired. Got some bottles of water 
down under the house. In the mud. 
Nice and cold.” He hesitated. "Pink 
a glass.” 

Tolby laughed. "No, thanks.” 

"Two glasses a pink,” the farmer 
said. 

"Not interested,” Penn said. He 
thumped his canteen and the three 
of them started on. "So long.” 

The farmer’s face hardened. 
"Damn foreigners,” he muttered. 
He turned angrily back to his plow- 
ing. 

’The town baked in silence. Flies 
buzzed and settled on the backs of 
stupefied horses, tied up at posts. 
A few cars were parked here and 
there. People moved listlessly along 
the sidewalks. Elderly lean-bodied 
men dozed on porches. Dogs "and 
chickens slept in the shade under 
houses. The houses were small. 



wooden, _ chipped and peeling 
boards, leaning and angular— and 
old. Warped and splir by age and 
heat. Dust lay over everything. A 
thick blanket of dry dust over the 
cracking houses and the dull-faced 
men and animals. 

Two lank men approached them 
from an of>en doorway. "Who are 
you? What do you want?” 

’They stopped and got out their 
identification. ’The men examined 
the sealed-plastic cards. Photographs, 
fingerprints, data. Finally they hand- 
ed them back. 

"AL,” one said. "You really from 
the Anarchist League?” 

'"rhat’s right,” Tolby said.' 

"Even the girl?” ’The men eyed 
Silvia with languid greed. "Tell you 
whar. Let us have the girl a while 
and we’ll skip rhe head tax.” 

"Don’t kid me,” Tolby grunted. 
"Since when does the League pay 
head tax or any other rax?” He 
pushed past them impatiently. 
"Where’s the grog shop? I’m dy- 
ing!” 

A two-story white building was 
on their left. Men lounged on the 
porch, watching them vacantly. 
Penn headed toward ir and the Tol- 
bys followed. A faded, peeling sign 
lettered across the front read: Beer, 
Wine on Tap. 

"’This is it,” Penn said. He guided 
Silvia up the sagging steps, past the 
men, and inside. Tolby followed; he 
unstrapped his pack gratefully as he 
came. 
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The pkce was cool and dark. A 
few men and women were at the 
bar; the rest sat around tables. Some 
youths were playing throw in the 
back. A mechanical tune-maker 
wheezed and composed in the cor- 
ner, a shabby, half-ruined machine 
only partially fimctioning. Behind 
the bar a primitive scene-shifter cre- 
ated and destroyed vague phantas- 
magoria; seascapes, mountain peaks, 
snowy valleys, great rolling hills, a 
nude woman that lingered and then 
dissolved into one vast breast. Dim, 
uncertain processions that no one 
noticed or looked at. The bar itself 
was an incredibly ancient sheet of 
transparent plastic, stained and 
chipped and yellow with age. Its 
n-grav coat had faded from one end; 
bricks now propped it up. The drink 
mixer had long since fallen apart. 
Only wine and beer were served. No 
living man knew how to mix the 
simplest drink. 

Tolby moved up to the bar. 
"Beer,” he said. "Three beers.” Penn 
and Silvia sank down at a table and 
removed their packs, as the bartend- 
er served Tolby three mugs of thick, 
dark beer. He showed his card and 
carried the mugs over to the table. 

The youths in the back had 
stopped playing. They were watch- 
ing the three as they sipped their 
beer and unlaced their hiking boots. 
After a while one of them came 
slowly over. 

"Say,” he said. "You're from the 
League.” 



"That’s right,” Tolby murmured 
sleepily. 

Everyone in the place was watch- 
ing and listening. The youth sat 
down across from the three; his com- 
panions flocked excitedly around 
and took seats on all sides. The juve- 
niles of the town. Bored, restless, 
dissatisfied. Their eyes took in the 
ironite staflPs, the guns, the heavy 
metal-cleated boots. A murmured 
whisper rustled through them. They 
were about eighteen. Tanned, rangy. 

"How do you get in?” one de- 
manded bluntly. 

"The League?” Tolby leaned back 
in his chair, found a match, and lit 
his cigarette. He unfastened his belt, 
belched loudly, and settled back con- 
tentedly. "You get in by examina- 
tion.” 

"What do you have to know?” 

Tolby shrugged. "About every- 
thing. ' He belched again and 
scratched thoughtfully at his chest, 
between two buttons. He was con- 
scious of the ring of people around 
on all sides. A little old man with a 
beard and horn-rimmed glasses. At 
another table, a great tub of a man 
in a red shirt and blue-striped trou- 
sers, with a bulging stomach. 

Youths. Farmers. A Negro in a 
dirty white shirt and trousers, a book 
under his arm. A hard-jawed blonde, 
hair in a net, red nails and high 
heels, tight yellow dress. Sitting with 
a gray-haired businessman in a dark 
brown suit. A tall young man hold- 
ing hands with a young black-haired 
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girl, huge eyes, in a soft white blouse 
and skirt, little slippers kicked un- 
der the table. Under die table her 
bare, tanned feet twisted; her slim 
body was bent forward with interest. 

"You have to know,” Tolby said, 
"how the League was formed. You 
have to know how we pulled down 
the governments that day. Pulled 
them down and destroyed them. 
Burned all the buildings. And all 
the records. Billions of microfilms 
and papers. Great bonfires that 
burned for weeks. And the swarms 
of little white things that poured out 
when we knocked the buildings 
over.” 

"You killed them?” the great tub 
of a man asked, lips twitching 
avidly. 

"We let them go. They were 
harmless. They ran and hid. Under 
rocks.” Tolby laughed. "Funny little 
scurrying things. Insects. Then we 
went in and gadiered up all the rec- 
ords and equipment for making rec- 
ords. By God, we burned every- 
thing.” 

"And the robots,” a youth said. 

"Yeah, we smashed all the gov- 
ernment robots. There weren’t 
many of them. They were used only 
at high levels. When a lot of facts 
had to be integrated.” 

The youth’s eyes bulged. "You 
saw them? You were there when 
they smashed the robots?” 

Penn laughed. "Tolby means the 
League. 'That was two hundred years 
ago.” 



'The youth grinned nervously. 
"Yeah. Tell us about the marches.” 
Tolby drained his mug and 
pushed it away. "I’m out of beer.” 
The mug was quickly refilled. 
He grunted his thanks and contin- 
ued, voice deep and furry, dulled 
with fatigue, ’"rhe marches. ’That 
was really something, they say. All 
over the world, people getting up, 
throwing down what they were do- 
ing-” 

"It started in East Germany,” the 
hard-jawed blonde said. "The riots.” 
■"Then it spread to Poland,” the 
Negro put in shyly. "My grandfath- 
er used to tell me how everybody sat 
and listened to the television. His 
grandfather used to tell him. It 
spread to Czechoslovakia and then 
Austria and Roumania and Bulga- 
ria. Then France. And Italy.” 

"France was first!” the little old 
man with beard and glasses cried 
violendy. "They were without a gov- 
ernment a whole month. The people 
saw they could live without a gov- 
ernment!” 

"The marches started it,” the 
black-haired girl corrected. '"That 
was the first time they started pull- 
ing down the government buildings. 
In East Germany and Poland. Big 
mobs of unorganized workers.” 
"Russia and America were the 
last,” Tolby said. '"When the march 
on Washington came there was close 
to twenty million of us. We were 
big in those days! They couldn’t stop 
us when we finally moved.” 
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"They shot a lot,” the hard-faced 
blonde said. 

"Sure. But the people kept com- 
ing. And yelling to the soldiers. 
'Hey, Bill! Don’t shoot! ’ Hey, Jack! 
It’s me, Joe.’ 'Don’t shoot— we’re 
your friends!’ 'Don’t kill us, join 
us!’ And by God, after a while they 
did. ’They couldn’t keep shooting 
their own people. 'They finally threw 
down their guns and got out of the 
way.” 

"And then you found the place,” 
the little black-haired girl said 
breathlessly. 

"Yeah. We found the place. Six 
places. "Three in America. One in 
Britain. Two in Russia. It took us 
ten years to find the last place— and 
make sure it was the last place.” 

’'What then.^” the youth asked, 
bug-eyed. 

"Then we busted every one of 
them.” Tolby raised himself up, a 
massive man, beer mug clutched, 
heavy face flushed dark red. "Every 
damn A-bomb in the whole world.” 

There was an uneasy silence. 

"Yeah,” the youth murmured. 
"You sure took care of those war 
people.” 

"Won’t be any more of them,” 
the great tub of a man said. "They’re 
gone for good.” 

Tolby fingered his ironite staff. 
"Maybe so. And maybe not. There 
just might be a few of them left.” 

"What do you mean?” the tub of 
a man demanded. 



. Tolby raised his hard gray eyes. 
"It’s time you people stopped kid- 
ding us. You know damn well what 
I mean. We’ve heard rumors. Some- 
place around this area there’s a 
bunch of them. Hiding out.” 
Shocked disbelief, then anger 
hummed to a roar. "That’s a lie!” 
the tub of a man shouted. 

"Is it?” 

The little man with beard and 
glasses leaped up. '"There’s nobody 
here has anything to do with gov- 
ernments! We’re all good people!” 
"You better watch your step,” one 
of the youths said softly to Tolby. 
"People around here don’t like to 
be accused.” 

Tolby got unsteadily to his feet, 
his ironite staff gripped. Penn got 
up beside him and they stood togeth- 
er. "If any of you knows something,” 
Tolby said, "you better tell it. Right 
now.” 

"Nobody knows anything,” the 
hard-faced blonde said. "You’re talk- 
ing to honest folks.” 

"’That’s so,” the Negro said, nod- 
ding his head. "Nobody here’s,, do- 
ing anything wrong.” 

"You saved our lives,” the black- 
haired girl said. "If you hadn’t 
pulled down the governments we’d 
all be dead in the war. Why should 
we hold back something?” 

"That’s true,” the great tub of a 
man grumbled. '"We wouldn’t be 
alive if it wasn’t for the League. You 
think we’d do anything against the 
League?” 
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"Come on,” Silvia said to her 
father. "Let’s go.” She got to her feet 
and tossed Penn his pack. 

Tolby grunted, belligerently. Fin- 
ally he took his own pack and hoist- 
ed it to his shoulder. The room was 
deathly silent. Everyone stood froz- 
en, as the three gathered their things 
and moved toward the door. 

The little dark-haired girl stopped 
them. "The next town is thirty miles 
from here,” she said. 

"The road’s blocked,” her tall 
companion explained. "Slides closed 
it years ago.” 

"Why don’t you stay with us to- 
night.? There’s plenty of room at 
our place. You can rest up and get 
an early start tomorrow.” 

"We don’t want to impose,” Sil- 
via murmured. 

Tolby and Penn glanced at each 
other, then at the girl. "If you’re 
sure you have plenty of room—” 
The great tub of a man ap- 
proached them. "Listen. I have ten 
yellow slips. I want to give them to 
the League. I sold my farm last year. 
I don’t need any more slips; I’m liv- 
ing with my brother and his family.” 
He pushed the slips at Tolby. "Here.” 
Tolby pushed them back. "Keep 
them.” 

"This way,” the tall young man 
said, as they clattered down the sag- 
ging steps, into a sudden blinding 
curtain of heat and dust. "We have 
a car. Over this way. An old gasoline 
car. My dad fixed it so it burns oil.” 
"You should have taken the slips,” 
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Penn said to Tolby, as they got into 
the ancient, battered car. Flies 
buzzed around them. They could 
hardly breathe; the car was a fur- 
nace. Silvia fanned herself with a 
rolled-up paper. The black-haired 
girl unbuttoned her blouse. 

"What do we need money for?” 
Tolby laughed good-naturedly. "I 
haven’t paid for anything in my life. 
Neither have you.” 

’The car sputtered and moved 
slowly forward, onto the road. It be- 
gan to gain speed. Its motor banged 
and roared. Soon it was moving sur- 
prisingly fast. 

"You saw them,” Silvia said, over 
the racket. '"They’d give us anything 
they had. We saved their lives.” She 
waved at the fields, the farmers and 
their crude teams, the withered 
crops, the sagging old farmhouses. 
"They’d all be dead, if it hadn’t been 
for the League.” She smashed a fly 
p>eevishly. "They depend on us.” 
'The black-haired girl turned to- 
ward them, as the car rushed along 
the decaying road. Sweat streaked 
her tanned skin. Her half-covered 
breasts trembled with the motion of 
the car. "I’m Laura Davis. Pete and 
I have an old farmhouse his dad gave 
us when we got married.” 

• "You can have the whole down- 
stairs,” Pete said. 

"There’s no electricity, but we’ve 
got a big fireplace. It gets cold at 
night. It’s hot in the day, but when 
the sun sets it gets terribly cold.” 
"We’ll be all right,” Penn mur- 
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mured. The vibration of the car 
made him a little sick. 

"Yes,” the girl said, her black eyes 
flashing. Her crimson lips twisted. 
She leaned toward Penn intently, her 
small face strangely alight. "Yes, 
we’ll take good care of you.” 

At that moment the cat left the 
road. 

Silvia shrieked. Tolby threw him- 
self down, head between his knees, 
doubled up in a ball. A sudden cur- 
tain of green burst around Penn. 
Then a sickening emptiness, as the 
car plunged down. It struck with a 
roaring crash that blotted out every- 
thing. A single titanic cataclysm of 
fury that picked Penn up and flung 
his remains in every direction. 

"Put me down,” Bors ordered. 
"On this railing for a moment be- 
fore I go inside.” 

The crew lowered him onto the 
concrete surface and fastened mag- 
netic grapples into place. Men and 
women hurried up the wide steps, 
in and out of the massive building 
that was Bors’ main oflices. 

The sight from these steps pleased 
him. He liked to stop here and look 
around at his world. At the civili- 
zation he had carefully constructed. 
Each piece added painstakingly, 
scrupulously, with infinite care, 
throughout the years. 

It wasn’t big. The mountains 
ringed it on all sides. The valley was 
a level bowl, surrounded by dark 
violet hills. Outside, beyond the hills. 



the regular world began. Parched 
fields. Blasted, poverty-stricken 
towns. Decayed roads. ’The remains 
of houses, tumbled-down farm 
buildings. Ruined cars and machin- 
ery. Dust-covered people creeping 
listlessly around in hand-made cloth- 
ing, dull rags and tatters. 

He had seen the outside. He knew 
what it was like. At the mountains 
the blank faces, the disease, the with- 
ered crops, the crude plows and an- 
cient tools all ended here. Here, 
within the ring of hills, Bors had 
constructed an accurate and detailed 
reproduction of a society two cen- 
turies gone. ’The world as it had been 
in the old days. The time of govern- 
ments. 'The time that had been 
pulled down by the. Anarchist 
League. 

Within his five synapsis-coils the 
plans, knowledge, information, 
blueprints of a whole world existed. 
In the two centuries he had careful- 
ly recreated that world, had made 
this miniature society that glittered 
and hummed on all sides of him. 
The roads, buildings, houses, indps- 
tries of a dead world, all a fragment 
of the past, built with his own hands, 
his own metal fingers and brain. 

"Fowler,” Bors said. 

Fowler came over. He looked 
haggard. His eyes were red-rimmed 
and swollen. "What is it? You want 
to go inside?” 

Overhead, the morning patrol 
thundered p>ast. A string of black 
dots against the sunny, cloudless 
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sky. Bors watched with satisfaction. 
"Quite a sight.” 

"Right on the nose,” Fowler 
agreed, examining his wrisrwatch. 
To their right, a column of heavy 
tanks snaked along, a highway be- 
tween green fields. Their gun- 
snouts glittered. Behind them a col- 
umn of foot soldiers marched, faces 
hidden behind bacteria masks. 

'Tm thinking,” Bors said, "that 
it may be unwise to trust Green any 
longer.” 

"Why the hell do you say that?” 

"Every ten days I’m inactivated. 
So your crew- can see what repairs 
are needed.” Bors twisted restlessly. 
"For twelve hours I’m completely 
helpless. Green takes care of me. 
Sees nothing happens. But—” 

"But what?” 

"It occurs to me perhaps there’d 
be more safety in a squad of troops. 
It’s too much of a temptation for 
one man, alone.” 

Fowler scowled. "I don’t see that. 
How about me? I have charge of in- 
specting you. I could switch a few 
leads around. Send a load through 
your synapsis<oils. Blow them out.” 

Bors whirled wildly, then subsid- 
ed. "True. You could do that.” After 
a moment he demanded, "But what 
would you gain? You know I’m the 
only one who can keep all this to- 
gether. I’m the only one who knows 
how to maintain a planned society, 
not a disorderly chaos! If it weren’t 
for me, all this would collapse, and 
you’d have dust and ruins and weeds. 



The whole outside would come rush- 
ing in to take over!” 

"Of course. So why worry about 
Green?” 

Trucks of workers rumbled past. 
Loads of men in blue-green, sleeves 
rolled up, armloads of tools. A min- 
ing team, heading for the mountains. 

"Take me inside,” Bors said 
abruptly. 

Fowler called McLean. They 
hoisted Bors and carried him past 
the throngs of people, into the build- 
ing, down the corridor and to his 
office. Ofiicials and technicians 
moved respectfully out of the way 
as the great pitted, corroded tank 
was carried past. 

"All right,” Bors said impatient- 
ly. "That’s all. You can go.” 

Fowler and McLean left the lux- 
urious office, with its lush carpets, 
furniture, drapes and rows of books. 
Bors was already bent over his desk, 
sorting through heaps of reports and 
papers. 

Fowler shook his head, as they 
walked down the hall. "He won’t 
last much longer.” 

'"The motor system? Can’t we re- 
inforce the—” 

"I don’t mean that. He’s breaking 
up mentally. He can’t take the strain 
any longer.” 

"None of us can,” McLean mut- 
tered. 

"Ruiming this thing is too much 
for him. Knowing it’s all dependent 
on him. Knowing as soon as he turns 
his back or lets down it’ll begin to 
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come apart at the seams. A hell of a 
job, trying to shut out the real world. 
Keeping his model universe run- 
ning." 

"He’s gone on a long time,” Mc- 
Lean said. 

Fowler brooded. "Sooner or later 
we’re going to have to face the situ- 
ation.” Gloomily, he ran his fingers 
along the blade of a large screwdriv- 
er. "He’s wearing out. Sooner or lat- 
er somebody’s going to have to step 
in. As he continues to decay . . .” 
He stuck the screwdriver back in 
his belt, with his pliers and hammer 
and soldering iron. "One crossed 
’wire.” 

"What’s that?" 

Fowler laughed. "Now he’s got 
me doing it. One crossed wire and 
—poof. But what then? That’s the 
big question.” 

"Maybe,” McLean said softly, 
"you and I can then get off this rat 
race. You and I and all the rest of 
us. And live like human beings.” 

"Rat race" Fowler murmured. 
"Rats in a maze. Doing tricks. Per- 
forming chores thought up by some- 
body else.” 

McLean caught Fowler’s eye. "By 
somebody of another species.” 

Tolby struggled vaguely. Silence. 
A faint dripping close by. A beam 
pinned his body down. He was 
caught on all sides by the twisted 
wreck of the car. He was head down. 
The car was turned on its side. Off 
the road in a gully, wedged between 



two huge trees. Bent struts and 
smashed metal all around him. And 
bodies. 

He pushed up with all his 
strength. The beam gave, and he 
managed to get to a sitting position. 
A tree branch had burst in the wind- 
shield. The black-haired girl, still 
turned toward the back seat, was 
impaled on it. The branch had driv- 
en through her spine, out her chest, 
and into the seat; she clutched at it 
with both hands, head limp, mouth 
half-open. The man beside her was 
also dead. His hands were gone; the 
windshield had burst around him. 
He lay in a heap among the remains 
of the dashboard and the bloody 
shine of his own internal organs. 

Penn was dead. Neck snapped 
like a rotten broom handle. Tolby 
pushed his corpse aside and exam- 
ined his daughter. Silvia didn’t stir. 
He put his ear to her shirt and lis- 
tened. She was alive. Her heart beat 
faintly. Her bosom rose and fell 
against his ear. 

He wound a handkerchief around 
her arm, where the flesh was ripped 
open and oozing blood. She was bad- 
ly cut and scratched; one leg was 
doubled under her, obviously brok- 
en. Her clothes were ripped, her 
hair matted with blood. But she was 
alive. He pushed the twisted door 
open and stumbled our. A fiery 
tongue of afternoon sunlight struck 
him and he winced. He began to 
ease her limp body out of the car, 
past the twisted door-frame. 
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A sound. 

Tolby glanced up, rigid. Some- 
thing was coming. A whirring in- 
sect that rapidly descended. He let 
go of Silvia, crouched, glanced 
around, then lumbered awkwardly 
down the gully. He slid and fell and 
rolled among the green vines and 
jagged gray boulders. His gun 
gripped, he lay gasping in the moist 
shadows, peering upward. 

The insect landed. A small air- 
ship, jet-driven. The sight stunned 
him. He had heard about jets, seen 
photographs of them. Been briefed 
and lectured in the history-indoc- 
trination courses at the League 
Camps. But to see a jet! 

Men swarmed out. Uniformed 
men who started from the road, 
down the side of the gully, bodies 
crouched warily as they approached 
the wrecked car. They lugged heavy 
rifles. They looked grim and experi- 
enced, as they tore the car doors 
open and scrambled in. 

"One’s gone,” a voice drifted to 
him. 

"Must be around somjwhere.” 

"Look, this one’s alive! This 
woman. Started to crawl out. The 
rest all dead." 

Furious cursing. "Damn Laura! 
She should have leaped! The fanat- 
ic little fool!” 

"Maybe she didn’t have time. 
God’s sake, the thing’s all the way 
through her.” Horror and shocked 
dismay. "We won’t hardly be able 
to get her loose.” 



"Leave her.” The officer directing 
things waved the men back out of 
the car. "Leave them all." 

"How about this wounded one?” 

The leader hesitated. "Kill her,” 
he said finally. He snatched a rifle 
and raised the butt. "The rest of you 
fan out and tty to get the other one. 
He’s probably—” 

Tolby fired, and the leader’s body ' 
broke in half. The lower part sank 
down slowly; the upper dissolved 
in ashy fragments. Tolby turned 
and began to move in a slow circle, 
firing as he crawled. He got two 
more of them before the rest re- 
treated in panic to their jet-pow- 
ered insect and slammed the lock. 

He had the element of surprise. 
Now that was gone. They had 
strength and numbers. He was 
doomed. Already, the insect was ris- 
ing. 'They’d be able to spot him easi- 
ly from above. But he had saved 
Silvia. That was something. 

He stumbled down a dried-up 
creek bed. He ran aimlessly; he had 
no place to go. He didn’t know the 
countryside, and he was on foot. He 
slipped on a stone and fell headlong. 
Pain and billowing darkness beat at 
him as he got unsteadily to his knees. 
His gun was gone, lost in the shrub- 
bery^ He spat broken teeth and 
blood. He peered wildly up at the 
blazing afternoon sky. 

The insect was leaving. It 
hummed off toward the distant hills. 

It dwindled, became a black ball, a 
fly-speck, then disappeared. 
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Tolby waited a moment. Then he 
struggled up the side of the ravine 
to the wrecked car. They had gone 
to get help. They’d be back. Now 
was his only chance. If he could get 
Silvia out and down the road, into 
hiding. Maybe to a farmhouse. Back 
to town. 

He reached the car and stood, 
dazed and stupefied. Three bodies 
remained, the two in the front seat, 
Penn in the back. But Silvia was 
gone. 

They had taken her with them. 
Back where they came from. She 
had been dragged to the jet-driven 
insect; a trail of blood led from the 
car up the side of the gully to the 
highway. 

With a violent shudder Tolby 
pulled himself together. He climbed 
into the car and pried loose Penn’s 
gun from his belt. Silvia’s ironite 
staff rested on the seat; he took that, 
too. Then he started off down the 
road, walking without haste, care- 
fully, slowly. 

An ironic thought plucked at his 
mind. He had found what they were 
after. ’The men in uniform. "They 
were organized, responsible to a cen- 
tral authority. In a newly-assembled 
jet. 

Beyond the hills was a govern- 
ment. 

"Sir,” Green said. He smoothed 
his short blond hair anxiously, his 
young face twisting. 

Technicians and experts and or- 



dinary people in droves were every- 
where. 'The offices buzzed and 
echoed with the business of the day. 
Green pushed through the crowd 
and to the desk where Bors sat, 
propped up by two magnetic frames. 

"Sir," Green said. "Something’s 
happened." 

Bors looked up. He pushed a met- 
al-foil slate away and laid down his 
stylus. His eye cells clicked and flick- 
ered; deep inside his battered trunk 
motor gears whined. "What is it?” 
Green came close. ’There was 
something in his face, an expression 
Bors had never seen before. A look 
of fear and glassy determination. A 
glazed, fanatic cast, as if his flesh 
had hardened to rock. "Sir, scouts 
contacted a League team moving 
North. 'They met the team outside 
Fairfax. 'The incident took place di- 
rectly beyond the first road block.” 
Bors said nothing. On all sides, 
officials, exjjerts, farmers, workmen, 
industrial managers, soldiers, peo- 
ple of all kinds buzzed and mur- 
mured and pushed forward impa- 
tiently. Tijring to get to Bors’ desk. 
Loaded down with problems to be 
solved, situations to be explained. 
The pressing business of the day. 
Roads, factories, disease control Re- 
pairs. Construction. Manufacture. 
Design. Planning. Urgent problems 
for Bors to consider and deal with. 
Problems that couldn’t wait. , 
"Was the League team de- 
stroyed?" Bors asked. 

"One was killed. One was wound- 
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ed and brought here." Green hesi- 
tated. "One escaped.” 

For a long time Bors was silent. 
Around him the people murmured 
and shuffled; he ignored them. All 
at once he pulled the vidscanner to 
him and snapped the circuit open. 
"One escaped? 1 don’t like the 
sound of that.” 

"He shot three members of our 
scout unit. Including the leader. 'The 
others got frightened. They grabbed 
the injured girl and returned here.” 

Bors’ massive head lifted. "They 
made a mistake. 'They should have 
located the one who escaped.” 

"This was the first time the situa- 
tion—” 

"1 know,” Bors said. "But it was 
an error. Better not to have touched 
them at all, than to have taken two 
and allowed the third to get away.” 
He turned to the vidscanner. 
"Sound an emergency alert. Close 
down the factories. Arm the work 
crews and any male farmers capable 
of using weapons. Close every road. 
Remove the women and children to 
the undersurface shelters. Bring up 
the heavy guns and supplies. Sus- 
pend all non-military production 
and—” He considered. "Arrest every- 
one we’re not sure of. On the C 
sheet. Have them shot.” He snapped 
the scanner off. 

"What’ll happen?” Green de- 
manded, shaken. 

"The thing we’ve prepared for. 
Total war.” 

"We have weapons!” Gre?n 



shouted excitedly. "In an hour 
there’ll be ten thousand men ready 
to fight. We have jet-driven ship>s. 
Heavy artillery. Bombs. Bacteria 
pellets. What’s the League? A lot 
of people with packs on their backs! ” 
"Yes,” Bors said. "A lot of people 
with packs on their backs.” 

"How can they do anything? How 
can a bunch of anarchists organize? 
'They have no structure, no control, 
no central power.” 

"They have the whole world. A 
billion people.” 

"Individuals! A club, not subject, 
to law. Voluntary membership. We 
have a disciplined organization. 
Every aspect of our economic life 
operates at maximum eflftciency. We 
—you— have your thumb on every- 
thing. All you have to do is give the 
order. Set the machine in motion.” 
Bors nodded slowly. "It’s true the 
anarchist can’t coordinate. The 
League can’t organize in an eflScient 
structure. It’s a paradox. Govern- 
ment by anarchists . . . Anti-govern- 
ment, actually. Instead of governing 
the world they tramp around to 
make sure no one else does.” ' 
"Dog in the manger.” 

"As you say, they’re actually a vol- 
untary club of totally unorganized 
individuals. Without law or central 
authority. They maintain no society 
—they can’t govern. All they can do 
is interfere with anyone else who 
tries. Troublemakers. But—” 

"But what?” 

"It was this way before. Two cen- 
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turies ago. They were unorganized. 
Unarmed. Vast mobs, without dis- 
cipline or authority. Yet they pulled 
down all the governments. All over 
the world.” 

"We’ve got a whole army. All the 
roads are mined. Heavy guns. 
Bombs. Pellets. Every one of us is 
a soldier. Were an armed camp!” 

Bors was deep in thought. "You 
say one of them is here? One of the 
League agents?” 

"A young woman.” 

Bors signalled the nearby main- 
tenance crew. "Take me to her. I 
want to talk to her in the time re- 
maining.” 

Silvia watched silently, as the uni- 
formed men pushed and grunted 
their way into the room. They stag- 
gered over to the bed, pulled two 
chairs together, and carefully laid 
down their massive armload. 

Quickly they snapped protective 
struts into place, locked the chairs 
together, threw magnetic grapples 
into operation, and then warily re- 
treated. 

"All right,” the robot said. "You 
can go.” The men left. Bors turned 
to face the woman on the bed. 

"A machine,” Silvia whispered, 
white-faced. "You’re a machine.” 

Bprs nodded slightly without 
speaking. 

Silvia shifted uneasily on the bed. 
She was weak. One leg was in a 
transparent plastic cast. Her face 
was bandaged and her right arm 



ached and throbbed. Outside the 
window, the late afternoon sun 
sprinkled through the drapes. Flow- 
ers bloomed. Grass. Hedges. And 
beyond the hedges, buildings and 
factories. 

For the last hour the sky had been 
filled with jet-driven ships. Great 
flocks that raced excitedly across the 
sky toward distant hills. Along the 
highway cars hurtled, dragging guns 
and heavy military equipment. Men 
were marching in close rank, rows 
of gray-clad soldiers, guns and hel- 
mets and bacteria masks. Endless 
lines of figures, identical in their 
uniforms, stamped from the same 
matrix. 

"There are a lot of them,” Bors 
said, indicating the marching men. 

"Yes.” Silvia watched a couple of 
soldiers hurry by the window. 
Youths with worried expressions on 
their smooth faces. Helmets bob- 
bing at their waists. Long rifles. 
Cantecas. Counters. Radiation 
shields. Bacteria masks wound awk- 
wardly around their necks, ready to 
go into place. They were scared. 
Hardly more than kids. Others fol- 
lowed. A truck roared into life. The 
soldiers were swept off to join the 
others. 

"The)''re going to fight,” Bors 
said, "to defend their homes and 
factories.” 

"All this equipment. You manu- 
facture it, don’t you?” 

"That’s right. Our industrial or- 
ganization is perfect. We’re totally 
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productive. Our society here is oper- 
ated rationally. Scientifically. We’re 
fully prepared to meet this emergen- 
cy.” 

Suddenly Silvia realized what the 
emergency was. "The League! One 
of us must have got away.” She 
pulled herself up. "Which of them? 
Penn or my father?” 

"1 don’t know,” the robot mur- 
mured indifferendy. 

Horror and disgust choked Silvia. 
"My God,” she said softly. "You 
have no understanding of us. You 
run all this, and you’re incapable of 
empathy. You’re nothing but a me- 
chanical computer. One of the old 
government integration robots.” 
■”rhat’s right. Two centuries 
old.” 

She was appalled. "And you’ve 
been alive all this time. We thought 
we destroyed all of you!” 

"I was missed. I had been dam- 
aged. I wasn’t in my place. I was in 
a truck, on my way out of Wash- 
ington. I saw the mobs and escaped.” 
"Two hundred years ago. Legen- 
dary times. You actually saw the 
events they tell us about. ’The old 
days. The great marches. The day 
the governments fell.” 

"Yes. 1 saw it all. A group of us 
formed in Virginia. Experts, offi- 
cials, skilled workmen. Later we 
came here. It was remote enough, 
off the beaten path.” 

"We heard rumors. A fragment 
. . . Still maintaining itself. But we 
didn’t know where or how.” 



"I was fortunate,” Bors said. "I 
escaped by a fluke. All the others 
were destroyed. It’s taken a long 
time to organize what you see here. 
Fifteen miles from here is a ring of 
hills. 'This valley is a bowl— moun- 
tains on all sides. We’ve set up road 
blocks in the form of natural slides. 
Nobody comes here. Even in Fair- 
fax, thirty miles off, they know 
nothing.” 

"That girl Laura.” 

"Scouts. We keep scout teams in 
all inhabited regions within a hun- 
dred mile radius. As soon as you 
entered Fairfax, word was relayed 
to us. An air unit was dispatched. 
To avoid questions, we arranged to 
have you killed in an auto wreck. 
But one of you escapjed.” 

Silvia shook her head, bewildered. 
"How?” she demanded. "How do 
you keep going? Don’t the p>eople 
revolt?” She struggled to a sitting 
pwsition. "They must know what’s 
happ>ened everywhere else. How do 
you control them? 'They’re going 
out -now, in their uniforms. But— 
will they fight? Can you count on 
them?” 

Bors answered slowly. "They 
trust me,” he said. "I brought with 
me a vast amount of knowledge. In- 
formation and techniques lost to the 
rest of the world. Are jet-shij>s and 
vidscanners and pxjwer cables made 
anywhere else in the world? I retain 
all that knowledge. I have memory 
units, synapsis<oils. Because of me 
they have these things. ’Things you 
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know only as dim memories, vague 
legends.” 

"What happens when you die?” 

"1 won’t die! I’m eternal!" 

"You’re wearing out. You have 
to be carried around. And your right 
arm. You can hardly move it!” Sil- 
via’s voice was harsh, ruthless. 
"Your whole tank is pitted and 
rusty.” 

The robot whirred; for a monient 
he seemed unable to speak. "My 
knowledge remains,” he grated fin- 
ally. "I’ll always be able to commu- 
nicate. Fowler has arranged a broad- 
cast system. Even when 1 talk—” He 
broke off. "Even then. Everything is 
under control. I’ye organized every 
aspect of the situation. I’ve main- 
tained this system for two centuries. 
It’s got to be kept going!” 

Silvia lashed out. It happened in 
a split second. The boot of her cast 
caught the chairs on which the ro- 
bot rested. She thrust violently with 
her foot and hands; the chairs teet- 
ered, hesitated— 

"Fowler!” the robot screamed. 

Silvia pushed with all her 
strength. Blinding agony seared 
through her leg; she bit her lip and 
threw her shoulder against the ro- 
bot’s pitted hulk. He waved his 
arms, whirred wildly, and then the 
two chairs slowly collapsed. The ro- 
bot slid quietly from them, over on 
his back, his arms still waving help- 
lessly. 

Silvia dragged herself from the 
bed. She managed to pull herself to 



the window; her broken leg hung 
uselessly, a dead weight in its trans- 
parent plastic cast. The robot lay 
like some futile bug, arms waving, 
eye-lens clicking, its rusty works 
whirring in fear and rage. 

"Fowler!” it screamed again. 
"Help me!” 

Silvia reached the window. She 
tugged at the locks; they were sealed. 
She grabbed up a lamp from the 
table and threw it against the glass. 
The glass burst around her, a show- 
er of lethal fragments. She stumbled 
forward— and then the repair crew 
was pouring into the room. 

Fowler gasped at the sight of the 
robot on its back. A strange expres- 
sion crossed his face. "Look at him!” 

"Help me! ” the robot shrilled. 
"Help me! ” 

One of the men grabbed Silvia 
around the waist and logged her 
back to the bed. She kicked and bit, 
sunk her nails into the man’s cheek. 
He threw her on the bed, face down, 
and drew his pistol. "Stay there,” he 
gasped. 

The others were bent over the ro- 
bot, getting him to an upright posi- 
tion. 

"What happened?” Fowler said. 
He came over to the bed, his face 
twisting. "Did he fall?” 

Silvia’s eyes glowed with hatred 
and despair. "1 pushed him over. 1 
almost got there.” Her chest heaved. 
"The window. But my leg—” 

"Get me back to my quarters!” 
Bors cried. 



so 
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The crew gathered him up and 
carried him down the hall, to his pri- 
vate office. A few moments later he 
was sitting shakily at his desk, his 
mechanism pounding wildly, sur- 
rounded by his papers and memo- 
randa. 

He forced down his panic and 
tried to resume his work. He had 
to keep going. His vidscreen was 
alive with activity. The whole sys- 
tem was in motion. He blankly 
watched a subcommander sending 
up a cloud of black dots, jet bomb- 
ers that shot up like flies and head- 
ed quickly oflF. 

The system had to be preserved. 
He repeated it again and again. He 
had to save it. Had to organize the 
people and make them save it. If 
the people didn’t fight, wasn’t every- 
thing doomed? 

Fury and desperation over- 
whelmed him. 'The system couldn’t 
preserve itself; it wasn’t a thing 
apart, something that could be sep- 
arated from the people who lived it. 
Actually it was the people. "They 
were identical; when the jjeople 
fought to preserve the system they 
were fighting to preserve nothing 
less than themselves. 

They existed only as long as the 
system existed. 

He caught sight of a marching 
column of white-faced troops, mov- 
ing toward the hills. His ancient syn- 
apsis-coils radiated and shuddered 
uncertainly, then fell back into pat- 
tern. He was two centuries old. He 



had come into existence a long time 
ago, in a different world. 'That world 
had created him; through him that 
world still lived. As long as he ex- 
isted, that world existed. In minia- 
ture, it still functioned. His model 
universe, his recreation. His ration- 
al, controlled world, in which each 
aspect was fully organized, fully an- 
alyzed and integrated. 

He kept a rational, progressive 
world alive. A humming oasis of 
productivity on a dusty, parched 
planet of decay and silence. 

Bors spread out his papers and 
went to work on the most pressing 
problem. 'The transformation from 
a peace-time economy to full mili- 
tary mobilization. Total military or- 
ganization of every man, woman, 
child, piece of equipment and dyne 
of energy under his direction. 

Edward Tolby emerged cautious- 
ly. His clothes were torn and rag- 
ged. He had lost his pack, crawling 
through the brambles and vines. His 
face and hands were bleeding. He 
was utterly exhausted. 

Below him lay a valley. A vast 
bowl. Fields, houses, highways. Fac- 
tories. Equipment. Men. 

He had been watching the men 
three hours. Endless streams of them, 
pouring from the valley into the 
hills, along the roads and paths. On 
foot, in trucks, in cars, armored 
tanks, weapons carriers. Overhead, 
in fast little jet-fighters and great 
lumbering bombers. Gleaming ships 
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that took up positions above the 
troops and prepared for battle. 

Battle in the grand style. The two- 
centuries-old full-scale war that was 
supposed to have disappeared. But 
here it was, a vision from the p>ast. 
He had seen this in the old tapes 
and records, used in the camp ori- 
entation courses. A ghost army res- 
urrected to fight again. A vast host 
of men and guns, prepared to fight 
and die. 

Tolby climbed down cautiously. 
At the foot of a slope of boulders a 
soldier had halted his motorcycle 
and was setting up a communica- 
tions antenna and transmitter. Tol- 
by circled, crouched, expertly ap- 
proached him. A blond-haired 
youth, fumbling nervously with the 
wires and relays, licking his lips un- 
easily, glancing up and grabbing for 
his rifle at every sound. 

Tolby took a deep breath. The 
youth had turned his back; he was 
tracing a power circuit. It was now 
or never. With one stride Tolby 
stepped out, raised his pistol and 
fired. The clump of equipment and 
the soldier’s rifle vanished. 

"Don’t make a sound," Tolby said. 
He peered around. No one had seen; 
the main line was half a mile to his 
right. The sun was setting. Great 
shadows were falling over the hills. 
The fields were rapidly fading frorn^ 
brown-green to a deep violet. "Put 
your hands up over your head, clasp 
them, and get down on your knees.” 

The youth tumbled down in a 



frightened heap. "What are you go- 
ing to do?” He saw the ironite staff, 
and the color left his face. "You’re a 
League agent!” 

"Shut up,” Tolby ordered. "First, 
outline your system of responsibili- 
ty. Who’s your superior?" 

The youth stuttered forth what he 
knew. Tolby listened intently. He 
was satisfied. The usual monolithic 
structure. Exactly what he wanted. 

”At the top,” he broke in. "At the 
top of the pillar. Who has ultimate 
responsibility?” 

"Bors.” 

"Bors!” Tolby scowled. "That 
doesn’t sound like a name. Sounds 
like—” He broke off, staggered. "We 
should have guessed! An old gov- 
ernment robot. Still functioning.” 

The youth saw his chance. He 
leaped up and darted frantically 
away. 

Tolby shot him above the left ear. 
The youth pitched over on his face 
and lay still. Tolby hurried to him 
and quickly pulled off his dark gray 
uniform. It was too small for him 
of course. But the motorcycle was 
just right. He’d seen tapes of them; 
he’d wanted one since he was a 
child. A fast little motorcycle to pro- 
pel his weight around. Now he had 
it. 

Half an hour later he was roaring 
down a smooth, broad highway to- 
ward the center of the valley and 
the buildings that rose against the 
dark sky. His headlights cut into the 
blackness; he still wobbled from 
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side to side, but for all practical pur- 
poses he had the hang of it. He in- 
creased sp>eed; the road shot by, trees 
and fields, haystacks, stalled farm 
equipment. All traffic was going 
against him, troops hurrying to the 
front. 

The front. Lemmings going out 
into the ocean to drown. A thou- 
sand, ten thousand, metal<lad fin- 
gers, armed and alert. Weighted 
down with guns and bombs and 
flame throwers and bacteria pellets. 

There was only one hitch. No 
army opposed them. A mistake had 
been made. It took two sides to make 
a war; and only one had been resur- 
rected. 

A mile outside the concentration 
of buildings he pulled his motorcy- 
cle off the road and carefully hid it 
in a haystack. For a moment he con- 
sidered leaving his ironite staff. 
Then he shrugged and grabbed it 
up, along with his pistol. He always 
carried his staff; it was the League 
symbol. It represented the walking 
Anarchists who patrolled the world 
on foot, the world’s protection 
agency. 

He loped through the darkness 
toward the outline ahead. 'There 
were fewer men here. He saw no 
women or children. Ahead, charged 
wire was set up. Troops crouched 
behind it, armed to the teeth. A 
searchlight moved back and forth 
across the road. Behind it, radar 
vanes loomed and behind them an 
ugly square of concrete. The great 



offices from which the government 
was run. 

For a time he watched the search- 
light. Finally he had its motion plot- 
ted. In its glare, the faces of the 
troops stood out, pale and drawn. 
Youths. They had never fought. 
This was their first encounter. They 
were terrified. 

When the light was off him, he 
stood up and advanced toward the 
wire. Automatically, a breach was 
slid back for him. Two guards raised 
up and awkwardly crossed bayonets 
ahead of him. 

"Show your papers!" one de- 
manded. Young lieutenants. Boys, 
white-lipped, nervous. Playing sol- 
dier. 

Pity and contempt made Tolby 
laugh harshly and push forward. 
"Get out of my way.” 

One anxiously flashed a pocket 
light. "Halt! What’s the code-key for 
this .watch?” He blocked Tolby’s 
way with his bayonet, hands twist- 
ing convulsively. 

Tolby reached in his pocket, 
pulled out his pistol, and as the 
searchlight started to swerve back, 
blasted the two guards. "The bayo- 
nets clattered down and he dived 
forward. Yells and shapes rose on all 
sides. Anguished, terrified shouts. 
Random firing. 'The night was lit 
up, as he dashed and crouched, 
turned a corner past a supply ware- 
house, raced up a flight of stairs and 
into the massive building ahead. 

He had to work fast. Gripping 
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his ironite staff, he plunged down a 
gloomy corridor. His boots echoed. 
Men poured into the building be- 
hind him. Bolts of energy thundered 
past him; a whole section of the ceil- 
ing burst into ash and collapsed be- 
hind him. 

He reached stairs and climbed 
rapidly. He came to the next floor 
and groped for the door handle. 
Something flickered behind him. He 
half-turned, his gun quickly up— 

A stunning blow sent him sprawl- 
ing. He crashed against the wall; his 
gun flew from his fingers. A shape 
bent over him, rifle gripped. "Who 
are you? What are you doing up 
here?" 

Not a soldier. A stubble-chinned 
man in stained shirt and rumpled 
trousers. Eyes puffy and red. A belt 
of tools, hammer, pliers, screwdriv- 
er, a soldering iron, around his waist. 

Tolby raised himself up painful- 
ly. "If you didn’t have that rifle—” 

Fowler backed warily away. 
"Who are you? This floor is forbid- 
den to troops of the line. You know 
this—” Then he saw the ironite staff. 
"By God," he said softly. "You’re 
the one they didn’t get.” He laughed 
shakily. "You’re the one who got 
away." 

Tolby ’s fingers tightened around 
the staff, but Fowler reacted instant- 
ly. The snout of the rifle jerked up, 
on a line with Tolby ’s face. 

"Be careful,” Fowler warned. He 
turned slightly; soldiers were hurry- 
ing up the stairs, boots drumming. 



echoing shouts ringing. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, then waved his 
rifle toward the stairs ahead. "Up. 
Get going.” 

Tolby blinked. "What—” 

"Up! ” The rifle snout jabbed into 
Tolby. "Hurry!” 

Bewildered, Tolby hurried up the 
stairs, Fowler close behind him. At 
the third floor Fowler pushed him 
roughly through the doorway, the 
snout of his rifle digging urgently 
into his back. He found himself in 
a corridor of doors. Endless offices. 

"Keep going,” Fowler snarled. 
"Down the hall. Hurry!” 

Tolby hurried, his mind spinning. 
"What the hell are you—” 

"I could never do it,” Fowler 
gasped, close to his ear. "Not in a 
million years. But it’s got to be 
done.” 

Tolby halted. "What is this?” 
They faced each other defiantly, 
faces contorted, eyes blazing. "He’s 
in there," Fowler snapped, indicat- 
ing a door with his rifle. "You have 
one chance. Take it.” 

For a fraction of a second Tolby 
hesitated. Then he broke away. 
"Okay. I’ll take it.” 

Fowler followed after him. "Be 
careful. Watch your step. 'There’s a 
series of check points. Keep going 
straight, in all the way. As far as 
you can go. And for God’s sake, 
hurry!” 

His voice faded, as Tolby gained 
speed. He reached the door and tore 
it open. 
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Soldiers and officials ballooned. 
He threw himself against them; they 
sprawled and scattered. He scram- 
bled on, as they struggled up and 
stupidly fumbled for their guns. 
Through another door, into an inner 
office, past a desk where a frightened 
girl sat, eyes wide ,mouth open. Then 
a third door, into an alcove. 

A wild-faced youth leaped up and 
snatched frantically for his pistol. 
Tolby was unarmed, trapped in the 
alcove. Figures already pushed 
against the door behind him. He 
gripped his ironite staff and backed 
away as the blond-haired fanatic 
fired blindly. The bolt burst a foot 
away; it flicked him with a tongue 
of heat. 

"You dirty anarchist!” Green 
screamed. His face distorted, he fired 
again and again. "You murdering 
anarchist spy!” 

Tolby hurled his ironite staff. He 
put all his strength in it; the staff 
leaped through the air in a whistling 
arc, straight at the youth’s head. 
Green saw it coming and ducked. 
Agile and quick, he jumped away, 
grinning humorlessly. The staff 
crashed against the wall and rolled 
clanging to the floor. 

"Your walking staff!” Green 
gasped and fired. 

"The bolt missed him on purpose. 
Green was playing games with him . 
Tolby bent down and groped fran- 
tically for the staff. He picked it up. 
Green watched, face rigid, eyes glit- 
tering. "Throw it again!” he snarled. 



Tolby leaped. He took the youth 
by surprise. Green grunted, stum- 
bled back from the impact, dien 
suddenly fought with maniacal fury. 

Tolby was heavier. But he was 
exhausted. He had crawled hours, 
beat his way through the mountains, 
walked endlessly. He was at the end 
of his strength. The car wreck, the 
days of walking. Green was in per- 
fect shape. His wiry, agile body 
twisted away. His hands came up. 
Fingers dug into Tolby ’s windpipe; 
he kicked the youth in the groin. 
Green staggered back, convulsed 
and bent over with pain. 

"All right,” Green gasped, face 
ugly and dark. His hand fumbled 
with his pistol. The barrel came up. 

Half of Green’s head dissolved. 
His hands opened and his gun fell 
to the floor. His body stood for a 
moment, then settled down in a 
heap, like an empty suit of clothes. 

Tolby caught a glim{>se of a rifle 
snout pushed past him— and the man 
with the tool belt. 'The man waved 
him on frantically. "Hurry!” 

Tolby raced down a carpeted hall, 
between two great flickering yellow 
lamps. A crowd of officials and sol- 
diers stumbled uncertainly after 
him, shouting and firing at random. 
He tore open a thick oak door and 
halted. 

He was in a luxurious chamber. 
Drapes, rich wallpaper. Lamps. 
Bookcases. A glimpse of the finery 
of the past. The wealth of the old 
days. Thick carpets. Warm radiant 
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heat. A vidscreen. At the far end, 
a huge mahogany desk. 

At the desk a figure sat. Working 
on heaps of papers and reports, piled 
masses of material. The figure con- 
trasted starkly with the lushness of 
the furnishings. It was a great pit- 
ted, corroded tank of metal. Bent 
and greenish, patched and repaired. 
An ancient machine. 

"Is that you, Fowler?” the robot 
demanded. 

Tolby advanced, his ironite staff 
gripped. 

The robot turned angrily. "Who 
is it? Get Green and carry me down 
into the shelter. One of the road- 
blocks has reported a League agent 
already—” The robot broke off. Its 
cold, mechanical eye-lens bored up 
at the man. It clicked and whirred 
in uneasy astonishment. "I don’t 
know you.” 

It saw the ironite staff. 

"League agent,” the robot said. 
"You’re the one who got through.” 
Comprehension came. "The third 
one. You came here. You didn’t go 
back.” Its metal fingers fumbled 
clumsily at the objects on the desk, 
then in the drawer. It found a gun 
and raised it awkwardly. 

Tolby knocked the gun away; it 
clattered to the floor. "Run!” he 
shouted at the robot. "Start run- 
ning!” 

It remained. Tolby’s staff came 
down. The fragile, complex brain- 
unit of the robot burst apart. Coils, 
wiring, relay fluid, spattered over his 
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arms and hands. The robot shud- 
dered. Its machinery thrashed. It 
half-rose from its chair, then swayed 
and toppled. It crashed full length 
on the floor, parts and gears rolling 
in all directions. 

"Good God,” Tolby said, sudden- 
ly seeing it for the first time. Shak- 
ily, he bent over its remains. "It was 
crippled.” 

Men were all around him. "He's 
killed Bors!” Shocked, dazed faces. 
"Bors is dead!” 

Fowler came up slowly. "You got 
him, all right. There’s nothing left 
now.” 

Tolby stood holding his ironite 
staff in his hands. "The poor blasted 
thing,” he said softly. "Completely 
helpless. Sitting there and I came 
and killed him. He didn’t have a 
chance.” 

The building was bedlam. Sol- 
diers and officials scurried crazily 
about, grief-stricken, hysterical. 
They bumped into each other, gath- 
ered in knots, shouted and gave 
meaningless orders. 

Tolby pushed past them; nobody 
paid any attention to him. Fowler 
was gathering up the remains of the 
robot. Collecting the smashed pieces 
and 'bits. Tolby stopped beside him. 
Like Humpty-Dumpty, pulled down 
off his wall he’d never be back to- 
gether, not now. 

'Where’s the woman?” he asked 
Fowler. "The League agent they 
brought in.” 
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Fowler straightened up slowly. 
"I’ll take you.” He led Tolby down 
the packed, surging hall, to the hos- 
pital wing of the building. 

Silvia sat up apprehensively as the 
two men entered the room. "What’s 
going on?" She recognized her 
father. "Dad! Thank God! It was 
you who got out.” 

Tolby slammed the door against 
the chaos of sound hammering up 
and down the corridor. "How are 
you? How’s your leg?” 

"Mending. What happened?” 

"I got him. The robot. He’s dead.” 
For a moment the three of them 
were silent. Outside, in the halls, 
men ran frantically back and forth. 
Word had already leaked out. 
Troops gathered in huddled knots 
outside the building. Lost men, wan- 
dering away from their posts. Un- 
certain. Aimless. 

"It’s over,” Fowler said. 

Tolby nodded. "I know.” 

'They’ll get tired of crouching in 
their foxholes,” Fowler said. ’’They'll 
come filtering back. As soon as the 
news reaches them, they’ll desert 
and throw away their equipment.” 
"Good,” Tolby grunted. "The 
sooner the better.” He touched 
Fowler’s rifle. "You, too, I hope. ” 
Silvia hesitated. "Do you think—” 
"Think what?” 

"Did we make a mistake?” 
Tolby grinned wearily. "Hell of 
a time to think about that.” 

"He was doing what he thought 
was right. They built up their homes 



and factories. This whole area . . . 
They turn out a lot of goods. I’ve 
been watching through the window. 
It’s made me think. They’ve done 
so much. Made so much.” 

"Made a lot of guns,” Tolby said. 
"We have guns, too. We kill and 
destroy. We have all the disadvan- 
tages and none of the advantages.” 
"We don’t have war,” Tolby an- 
swered quietly. "To defend this neat 
little organization there are ten 
thousand men up there in those hills. 
All waiting to fight. Waiting to 
drop their bombs and bacteria pel- 
lets, to keep this place running. But 
they won’t. Pretty soon they’ll give 
up and start to trickle back.” 

"This whole system will decay 
rapidly,” Fowjer said. "He was al- 
ready losing his control. He couldn’t 
keep the clock back much longer.” 
"Anyhow, it’s done,” Silvia mur- 
mured. "We did our job.” She 
smiled a little. "Bors did his job and 
we did ours. But the times were, 
against him and with us.” 

"That’s right,” Tolby agreed. "We 
did our job. And we’ll never be 
sorry.” 

Fowler said nothing. He stood 
with his hands in his pockets, gaz- 
ing silently out the window. His 
fingers were touching something. 
Three undamaged synapsis<oils. In- 
tact memory elements from the dead 
robot, snatched from the scattered 
remains. 

Just in case, he said to himself. 
Just in case the times change. • • • 
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CONTROLLED 

EVEN THE MOST RIGID SCIENTIFIC CONTROL CANNOT ALIM AYS 



T his was my first trip in almost 
two hundred years. 

I hurried out of the ship and tast- 
ed the night air. At first, it was so 
good to be alive again that I couldn’t 
think of anything else, "rhe ship lift- 
ed silently back into the darkness. 

I stood in a field of grass, alone 
with the wind and the stars. I could 
smell night flowers and the hint of 
distant rain. I didn’t want to think. 
I only wanted to live. 



It isn’t easy to come back from 
the dead. 

The nagging, urgent thoughts 
forced themselves back into my 
brain. No time for living, not for 
you, not now, they whispered. 
Yot^ve got your job to do. Yoidve 
got to find the answer, and find it 
fast. 

Well, enough of that. 

This job is rough enou^ without 
being maudlin about it. 
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ELIMINATE-HEARTBREAK 

I smiled a little, feeling more like 
myself. I set out over the fields and 
the hills until I came to the high- 
way, winding along like a curving 
ribbon across the land. I hesitated. 

What if they spotted me too 
soon? What if I couldn’t get back? 
The hell with that. 

I took the highway into the town. 
When I got to the town, I started 
looking for the answer. I stayed for 
two years. It was a nice little town, 
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with clean streets and warm houses 
and friendly people. 

Suppose you were sent into a cul- 
ture that had not changed for one 
hundred and fifty years. Suppose you 
were looking for change, any change. 
Suppose you had to find it, for your- 
self as well as for others. 

Where would you look? 

You can’t answer that intelligent- 
ly without some information, of 
course. I’ll tell you this much: the 
people here are incap>able of pro- 
ducing space travel or nuclear fis- 
sion, and mutations are impossible 
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by Chad Oliver 

XPERIMENT 





with their genetic structures. I’ll tell 
you a little more: the name of this 
world is Orll, the people who live 
on it are artificial humanoids, and 
the whole thing is part of an ex- 
periment. 

Where would you look, and what 
would you do? 

I lived in an apartment house and 
talked to the tenants. 

I made friends with government 
workers and pumped them for what 
they knew. 

I went to the shows, read the pa- 
pers, lived the life. 

There was a girl again. I tried not 
to love her. 

When the two years were up, I 
was in the deserted field of grass 
right on time. The pickup ship came 
back for me. Once, ten thousand 
years ago, I was late when a pickup 
ship came. 

I’ll never do that again. 

It’s possible that I picked up 
something useful, something that 
I’m not equipped to understand. If 
so, they can read it out of me when 
I get back. But as far as I’m con- 
cerned, I drew a big fat nothing. 

That hurt. I had to find the an- 
swer, and find it fast. 

Up, up, and back to the Great 
Ship. 1 hated to go inside. I hated 
to be slowed down again. Not that 
I had any choice in the matter, dam- 
mit. 

They adjusted me back to ship 
time. 

I went into the Great Ship and 



reported verbally. I told them what 
I knew, which wasn’t much, believe 
me. Then they took my tapes out 
and studied them. 

Nothing. 

I knew it. 

What the devil was happening on 
Orll? No change to speak of there 
for a hundred and fifty years, and 
in two more years right down there 
with them I had spotted nothing. 
It.didn’t make sense. Living culmres 
had to change. 

And Orll was still alive. I clenched 
my fists. It was alive, it had to be 
alive— 

I was as confused as the Men. 
They left me in the conference room 
for the twelve-hour report. Old 
Steve Harcourt said he might want 
to ask me something, but I was nev- 
er really activated. I know Old Steve. 
He didn’t need me at all, God knows, 
but he knew I’d be interested in 
hearing what went on. 

Steve is one hell of a nice guy. 

I stood there in the corner, my 
two feet of height dwarfed by the 
Men. The conference wasn’t much, 
actually. The same old thing. 'The 
scientists assigned to the Orll pro- 
ject sat around and read the com- 
puter reports, which presented a 
concise summary followed by thirty 
pages of details. "The summary read: 
THERE HAS BEEN NO PERCEP- 
TIBLE CHANGE ON ORLL FOR 
TWELVE HOURS. 

Naturally, twelve hours on Orll 
was the equivalent of about a year 
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and a half on Earth. I had only left 
the Great Ship a little over twelve 
hours ago, ship time. The impor- 
tant thing was that the summary re- 
port had now been exactly the same 
every twelve hours for three weeks. 

No change for three generations, 
then. No change at all in roughly 
seventy-five years. And, before that, 
no change to speak of for fifty years. 

The scientists hashed over all the 
old questions, and came up with the 
old answers. When it was over, Steve 
picked me up and carried me down 
to the Peeping Tom. 

Steve set me on the floor, appar- 
ently absent-mindedly. 

But he knew I was watching and 
listening. 

This is what I saw and heard: 

The tension in the viewer room, 
generally referred to as the Peeping 
Tom, was part of the furniture. It 
didn’t shriek and it didn’t holler, 
but it was solidly there. 

Steve Harcourt looked at his 
chair before his viewer screen and 
clipped the phones over his ears. 
He didn’t turn the sound on, how- 
ever, and the screen stayed blank. 

He leaned back comfortably, 
smiled at the little contact human- 
oid standing silently by his chair, 
and looked around. As usual, the 
Peeping Tom was packed to the 
rafters. Banks of view screens crawled 
with vivid, rushing life and the sci- 
entists stared at the screens, almost 
desperately. 



Searching for the answer, Har- 
court thought. Searching for the lit- 
tle answer that wasn’t there. 

The men and women of the Orll 
project sat back in their padded 
chairs and smoked and photographed 
and observed and scribbled. It was 
quiet, since the sound pickups came 
in over individual earphones. Out- 
wardly, the mood of the place was 
relaxed and informal. 

Steve Harcourt looked at his 
hands. They were old hands now, 
with the veins getting a little too 
prominent. Old hands, aged by for- 
ty-one years as director of the Orll 
experiment. Old hands, but still 
steady, still strong, still capable. He 
looked particularly at the index fin- 
ger of his right hand. That was the 
one he would have to use. Just touch 
the red button, just push it a frac- 
tion— 

And no more Orll. 

Unless they could find the answer, 
and find it soon. 

After they had built Orll and 
stocked it with rapidly living hu- 
manoids, they had pushed and prod- 
ded the growing native culture to 
make it conform in its broad out- 
lines to fifty thousand years of his- 
tory on Earth. In forty-one years, 
Orll had developed from the hunt- 
ing cultures of the Upper Paleolith- 
ic through the dawn of recorded his- 
tory and on to an approximation 
of contemporary times, an approxi- 
mation without space travel or nu- 
clear fission, for obvious reasons. 
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Now, in the year 2051, Orll caught 
up with the Earth chronologically. 
On Earth it was 2051— and on Orll 
it was 2176. There was no history 
now to serve as a guide. The scien- 
tists could no longer interfere and 
direct; Orll had to be left strictly to 
her own devices. The most valua- 
ble data imaginable could be ob- 
tained by finding out what the fu- 
ture of Orll would be like. 

But Orll didn’t seem to be devel- 
oping any future. 

Had progress actually stopped on 
Orll, now that the contact human- 
oids were no longer pushing and 
pulling at the culture under the ship’s 
direction, or had Orll veered off in 
a totally new direction, a direction 
that could not be understood and 
was therefore potentially deadly to 
Earth? 

Steve Harcourt didn’t know, yet. 
He dug in and observed the observ- 
ers. 

Greenson, the physicist, was some- 
what bored. He had managed to as- 
sume a virtually horizontal posture 
on his chtdr and was earnestly en- 
gaged in sketching a scholarly doo- 
dle which involved an almost infi- 
nite series of infinity symbols. On 
his private notebook, Steve Har- 
court wrote: Nothing doing in phys- 
ics. 

Berkonowitz, the chemist, was 
staring at his screen and shaking his 
head from side to side. He drummed 
his fingers on his knee. Harcourt 
noted: A chemist is repeating a re- 



search line already known to be a 
blind alley. 

Verissimo, the psychologist, was 
stroking his beard in considerable 
satisfaction. He was leaning for- 
ward, smiling at the screen, and jot- 
ting down references on his pad. 
Harcourt wrote: Verissimo has spot- 
ted a cure in progress; the Orll psy- 
chologists continue to get good re- 
sults. 

Sykes-Fitzgerald, the sociologist, 
was leaning back in his chair, fol- 
lowing the action on the screen with 
loyal but hardly fascinated eyes. He 
was filling in a graph and compiling 
a table of statistics. Harcourt guessed: 
The rural trend goes on as predicted. 
And so it went, down the line. When 
he had finished, Steve had an excel- 
lent preview of the next conference 
report. As had been independently 
discovered long ago in a supposed- 
ly unrelated discipline, the odds 
were somewhat in favor of the play- 
er who had stacked the deck. 

He left the sound off— it took a 
trairted linguist to make any sense 
out of "everyday speech, even after 
it had been slowed down by a cali- 
brated repeater— and switched his 
viewer on. 

Orll came into the room. He was 
looking down into a city. He adjust- 
ed the viewer and he was in a sub- 
urban street. He leaned forward. 
Unlike many of the others, for 
whom the novelty had understand- 
ably worn off, he had never quite 
gotten used to Orll. 
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If you want to look at a man 
whose life-span is two weeks, who 
lives on a synthetic world on which 
all life processes are speeded up ac- 
cordingly, you have to look at him 
on film. The film can be_ projected 
at an adjusted speed, thus bringing 
a measure of order out of chaos. 

Every day, you could watch a man 
in the city, living out his life, dream- 
ing his scattered dreams. On film, he 
would look normal enough. Oh, not 
really human, of course, but you got 
used to that in a hurry. He was a 
man, a different sort of a man, hut 
still a man. Almost, you would think 
you could leave your ship, pacing 
his tiny planet in its voyage around 
the sun, go down to his city, buy 
him a beer, get to know him better. 

But when you looked tomorrow, 
he would be years old. 

If you looked in a week, he would 
be dead. 

Down there on that little world, 
caught and held for an hour or a 
minute or a second on the viewer 
screens, were people. Men who might 
have been your friends, and women 
you might have loved. Children you 
could watch, and pull for. New kinds 
of minds you wanted to engage, not 
drain. 

Engineers, poets, sailors, athletes, 
burlesque queens, social workers, 
professors, bums, crooks, doctors, 
clerks-rAll dead and forgotten in a 
month. A complete new set every 
two weeks. 

Steve loaded up his pipe and 



watched the screens. He saw a pol- 
itician trying to capture the new 
rural vote without antagonizing the 
urban population. He saw a young 
designer drawing in an extra fin for 
next year’s copter model. He saw 
two kids slugging it out over a dis- 
puted marble. 

He watched an artist for a long 
time. 

These people, he knew, had their , 
faults. They were people, after all. 
But they were not monsters. He 
smiled. It would take a lively imagi- 
nation indeed to cast him in the role 
of a Frankenstein. 

Still — The controlled experiment 
was uncontrolled now. 

When you walked out of the lab 
and left ingredients bubbling away 
in a tube clamped over a Bunsen 
burner, things happened. It was too 
early to be sure. And when yoidre 
fooling with people, any kind of 
people, yot^ve got to be sure. 

Before Steve went to bed, he took 
the contact humanoid off the floor 
and put him in cold storage. It 
would be tough for the little guy 
to have to live out his life on ship 
time. 

That would be a hard thing to 
forget . . . 

It is icy in here. 

This is what it is like to be dead. 

You can only lie on the floor in 
the darkness, not moving, and think 
the long, long thoughts of forever. 

But something is about to happen 
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on Orll. Something big. I know it. 
It’s got to happen, don’t you see? 

My world is mined to its core with 
fissionable materials. It can be disin- 
tegrated electronically at the touch 
of a button. Just in case. 

Just in case the Men get too wor- 
ried about what is going on down 
there. Just in case even Steve isn’t 
willing to let the experiment go on 
any longer. 

And then what will happ>en to 
my people? 

What will become of me? 

And there's more than that. 
Those people afe my people. I’ve 
worked with them for fifty thousand 
years. I introduced the wheel and the 
zero and the steam engine. Sure, 
they weren’t really mine. I hadn’t 
thought them up. I’m not a Man. 
But they had needed me at impor- 
tant times, and Orll had come far 
along the road to civilization. That 
made me glad, with a strange, sad 
happiness. 

My people, don’t you see? If their 
way of life is dead and still unless 
it is hauled and pushed by the Man, 
then what am I? 

I could tell myself that I’m dif- 
ferent, of course. The contact hu- 
manoids had to be different. We 
had to understand the history and 
purpose of Orll, so that we could be 
sent down there where the Men 
could never go to carry out instruc- 
tions. . 

I had to be very much like a Man, 
but not too much. 



I had to be absolutely reliable. 

I had to be conditioned, like the 
others. 

I had to be an in-between thing, 
an incomplete thing, an" almost 
thing. 

It isn’t easy. 

I lie on the floor in the cold dark- 
ness and wait. As I lie here and the 
slow years drift by, I go back over 
my first tapes, trying to understand. 

Remember? 

When had it all started? That 
was probably a meaningless ques- 
tion. 

Still, give it a date: 2005. In 2005, 
Man had left his native planet. Lo- 
calized gravity fields and the perfec- 
tion of atomic fuels made space trav- 
el within the solar system a practic- 
al undertaking. Unhappily, there 
was no life in the solar system, apart 
from certain lichen-like growths on 
Mars. Worse still, the worlds of the 
solar system turned out to be on the 
useless side, for the quite fundamen- 
tal reason that Man couldn’t live on 
them. 

Man was what he was. If he 
couldn’t find the New World in his 
backyard, he would simply have to 
take his cue from Columbus and set 
sail across the ocean. The question 
was never why but how. 

There was only one sure thing 
about the stars: they were going to 
present challenges that would make 
nuclear fission look like a crossword 
puzzle. Man had skidded across some 
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thin atomic ice in his time, but he 
was still an unknown quantity to 
himselj. 

The first step on the road to the 
stars had to be Man’s understand- 
ing of himself. 

The social sciences, with all their 
faults and limitations, were a neces- 
sary starting point. The one basic 
reason for the slow progress made 
by the social sciences was easily stat- 
ed: you cannot perform controlled 
experiments on Men. You have to 
guess and" juggle and approximate, 
and that isn't good enough. You may 
get where yodre going eventually, 
hut yotdre travelling by dogcart. 

Item: The physical sciences, to- 
gether with newer specialized sci- 
ences involving cybernetics, electro- 
encephalography, and symbolic log- 
ic, were moving very fast. They had 
the know-how. 

Item: If social science had at its 
disposal rrtachines that responded 
like Men, then controlled experi- 
mentation would he possible. By 
pooling their resources, the sciences 
could produce such machines. 

Certain things were necessary: 

They had to have language, and 
the ability to symbolize. 

They had to be capable of cultur- 
al transference. 

They had to reproduce themselves 
sexually, in order to produce fam- 
ilies and all the ramifications of kin- 
ship. 

They had to have the illusion, at 
least, of free will. 



They had to breed in a hurry, so 
that experiments could be quick 
enough to be useful. 

Finally, the experiment had to be 
isolated and safe. By 2010, the hu- 
manoids were ready. They were sim- 
plified approximations of Men, ba- 
sically mechanical, incapable of pro- 
ducing nuclear fission, space travel, 
or mutations. A tiny artificial plan- 
et was built as a laboratory. It was 
a close copy of the Earth as the 
Earth had been fifty thousand years 
ago. 

It was not a perfect experiment, 
because the humanoids were not 
true Men. But it was better than rats 
and monkeys, and enough could be 
learned so that the scientists could 
extrapolate to Man himself, because 
the humanoids differed in clear, ex- 
act, and sharply defined ways. 

In science, even the crucial exper- 
iments only lead to more experi- 
ments. So long as there is science, 
there are no final answers. 

In 2010, the humanoids were 
turned on. 

The scientists applied the stimu- 
li, predicted the results, and quali- 
fied what happened. They used the 
known history and prehistory of 
Earth as a check sample. They 
ledhied, even from what Orll could 
not be made to do, because it told 
them how Man was different. 

After Orll had drawn abreast of 
the Earth, the scientists withdrew 
their contact humanoids and wait- 
ed. The data on the ’future’ of Orll 
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would be incredibly significant. It 
would not give the Men a glimpse 
of Earth’s future, but it would tell 
them a lot about the future of a plan- 
et with a roughly similar back- 
ground and precisely calculated lim- 
iting differences. Whatever it 
might be, the future of Orll would 
not be the future of Earth, hut it 
wosdd provide insights into how the 
future of Earth would be different. 

Scientifically, they could not af- 
ford to end the experiment until 
they knew. 

They waited. 

The future of Orll was long in 
coming. 

They waited as long as they dared. 

Until, suddenly— 

They used me again in twelve 
hundred years. In terms of ship time, 
that is less than a year. In terms of 
cold storage time, it is an eternity. 

From the first, there was no doubt 
that this was it. 

Even before I was speeded up and 
conditioned for the trip back to Orll, 
I thrilled to the contagious excite- 
ment in the air. It bubbled through 
the Great Ship like an electric river, 
charging everything it touched. 

I was nervous, of course. No one 
had to tell me that something yas 
happening on Orll. I knew it in 
every fiber of my being. I knew it 
and I was glad, glad no matter what 
it might turn out to be, glad just 
that Orll had done^something. 

My people were not dead. 



The computer report they showed 
me confirmed what I already knew, 
and made it more specific. It read; 
THERE HAS BEEN PERCEPTI- 
BLE CHANGE ON ORLL IN THE 
PAST TWELVE HOURS IN THE 
FORM OF NEW SPHERICAL 
STRUCTURES OF UNDETER- 
MINED SIGNIFICANCE. 

The language was cold, cold as 
ice. After all, computers have no 
hearts. They can’t laugh and rejoice 
when the blood goes pounding 
through their veins. They can’t 
dream. Maybe that’s what makes 
them different from Men, and even 
from almost-Men. 

But the words were magic to me. 

How can I tell you what they 
meant? 

Steve took me down to the Peep- 
ing Tom and showed me one of the 
’new spherical structures’ in the 
Viewer. How precise is the language 
of computers— and how it misses the 
point! The white, gently ctuwing 
hive gleamed like snow in the sun- 
light. It nestled in a green park, and 
it was comfortable, like a growing 
thing. It was warm. I liked it once, 
although I could not have told you 
why. 

Perhaps it was because these, at 
last, were truly ours. 

What were they? No viewers 
were inside the snowy spheres, and 
therefore the Men could not see into 
them. ’They were worried. Men are 
always worried. Lots of things can 
happen inside of any building. And 
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when the building happens to be in 
the future, or at any rate in a future, 
and you don’t know what it was built 
for, you’ve got good reasons for be- 
ing afraid. 

1 confess, though, that I wasn’t 
afraid. I was only happy and excited. 
Almost, I thought I could guess. 

Well, I didn’t have to guess. My 
job was to go down there and find 
out what they were. I tried to sus- 
pend judgment until I knew. 

My conditioning for the trip was 
unusually thorough. ’There was a 
long session with the linguists, so 
that I could speak one of the current 
languages of Orll. Twelve hundred 
years can make a lot of difference in 
a language. If anything, they inten- 
sified my inhibitors against interfer- 
ing with whatever I found. I was 
never a free agent on Orll, natural- 
ly. I suppose 1 have never been a free 
agent anywhere. I just did what I 
was sent out to do, and came back. 

That doesn’t tell you anything 
about what I may have thought. 

After too long a time, I was 
ready. 

My patience was wearing thin. 

I left the Great Ship, filled with 
a greater excitement than I had ever 
known. 

The contact ship carried me 
through the space that could never 
be mine, and I was landed again in 
a field of grass, by night. I was kissed 
by the wind and the stars. 

The ship left me, sneaking back 



to its mother. I was alone with the 
night flowers and the wonderful, 
wonderful air. You may imagine 
that air is a trivial thing, a nothing 
thing. 

But you have never been dead. 

I was alive again. I wanted to run 
through the velvet night and climb 
a hill and stand among the pines 
with the sweet wind in my face. I 
wanted to live my life. 

But this time it was mote than a 
built-in directive that urged me on. 
I thrilled to the challenge before me. 

I wanted to find one of those 
spheres! 

I found a ghostly road and fol- 
lowed it through a small, sleeping 
village. “The village was muffled by 
darkness, and only one dog barked 
lazily at me as I passed. 

When I reached the nearest 
sphere, it was dawn. 

I stood and stared. It took my 
breath away. Look at it. 

Sunrise on a bubble of snow. Low 
clouds mottled in pink and black. 
Around its gleaming whiteness, 
trees of green flushed with warm yel- 
lows and golds. It swelled high over 
my head, melting into the sky. 

I loved it. I was human enough 
for that. I went inside. 

It was simple. The door slid open 
at my touch. "There were no guards, 
no attendants, no ticket-takers. 
"There was only a soft, hushed hall- 
way, and then a cool circular room, 
fresh and clean as pebbles in the sil- 
ver depths of a spring. 
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I sat down in a chair and closed 
my eyes. 

The music started. 

Can’t you hear it, if you tty? 

It was like all the music of all the 
worlds, and yet it was achingly, won- 
drously new. It lifted me buoyantly, 
utterly outside myself. It whispered 
and sighed to me, gently, reverently. 

It was my music. 

Softly, softly, remember the 
quiet nights and the stars? Feel the 
flowers and the winds? Remember 
the friends you have been happy 
with, the friends who are gone, the 
friends of long, long ago? Touch 
*the warm air of summer and the sun- 
splashed waters of lakes of memo- 
ries? 

Gently, gently, remember the 
slow coldness of the long, long waits, 
and taste the small, cozy thoughts 
that you had for your own? See 
again the children in the turning 
leaves of autumn? Know again, for- 
ever, the perfumes of women you 
did not dare to love. 

It was tenderness and loveliness. 
It was contentment and fulfillment. 

It was peace. 

"The music did not end, and never 
would end, but it diminished and 
faded. Resting. I opened my eyes 
and saw that I was no longer alone 
in the sphere. 'There was a woman 
sitting a few rows back, a middle- 
aged, gray-haired woman I had nev- 
er seen before. She smiled and I 
smiled, and thus quickly we were 
friends. I stayed all day, unable to 



leave, and when I finally tore myself 
away the night sky was already pal- 
ing with the light of false dawn. 

I was happy, and more than that. 
I was proud. 

My people were not dead. 

Two years later, I was back at the 
pickup ship, and it carried me up 
to the Great Ship where the Men 
were waiting. Mote than ever, I hat- 
ed to be slowed down, but they had 
to adjust me back to ship time. 

I told them what I had found out. 
I told them about the music and the 
bubbles of snow, and the warmth 
of Orll. I guess I was a little corny, 
but I tried to get it across to them. 
I tried hard. 

I got nowhere fast. They could 
not understand what I said. It was 
not easy for me to talk to them, be- 
cause I am not a Man. They were 
not suspicious of what I told them, 
but they didn’t trust my judgment. 
Except for Steve. I think he knew. 

They took out my tapes then and 
played our music, "rhey listened, and 
then they all knew. Music saved our 
world, and more than that. It saved 
our self-resp>ect. 

The change in the Great Ship was 
astonishing, "rhe tension drained 
away as though it had never been, 
and the Men relaxed. "They had 
looked into the future of Orll, and 
they had learned, and there was no 
danger there. 

Before I had to die again, I heard 
them talking. Old Steve saw to that. 
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Steve himself did a lot of the talk- 
ing, and 1 recorded some of his 
words on my tapes. 

Here are a few of them: 

"We didn’t understand what hap- 
pened when we left Orll alone. We 
were scared that Orll might turn in- 
to a threat to Earth. We were guilty 
of anthropomorphic thinking, 
squared, compounded, and raised to 
the «th power. We peered into our 
little viewers and asked, 'what are 
those tricky devils up to now?’ Then 
we saw the spheres and we really 
got worried. 

"Well, the tricky devils went right 
ahead with their sinister plans. AU 
the time we .were moaning and 
groaning and sharpening up the old 
atomic kick in the pants, they were 
writing symphonies, painting pic- 
tures, building lovely temples and 
shrines. That’s it, boys and girls. We 
kept yammering about whether 
Orll had come to a screeching halt 
or had veered off in a new direction. 
They’ve done both. 

"They’ve stopped progressing as 
we define progress because they are 
incapable of going any further. At 
the same time, they’ve turned in- 
ward. The three safeguards that 
were built into Orll at the begin- 
ning were limiting factors. Orll can’t 
destroy herself and Orll can’t go to 
the stars. Orll isn’t Earth. The p>eo- 
ple there have reached an equilibri- 
um. They have fiU^ out the frame- 
work. They’re not a threat to Earth, 
and never can be. 



"We’ve got our data now, as much 
as we can get from OrlL We’ll have 
to go to Man himself for the rest of 
out answers. 'The controlled experi- 
ment is over, ladies and gentlemen. 
The great experiment, the uncon- 
trolled experiment, is just begin- 
ning. It wiU work itself out on stars 
and in ages that none of us wiU ever 
live to see. 

"As for OrU, there is only one 
thing left to do.” 

Those were Steve’s words, f’ve 
thought of them often as I lie here 
in the cold for the last time. 

I’ve thought of many things. 

A thousand years later when I 
came out, they had the force screen 
equipment set up around Orll, ready 
to be mrned on. We were to be the 
last ones through, the other contact 
p>eople and myself. It’s strange that 
we hardly know each other, after 
fifty thousand years. But we were 
only together in death, and on Orll 
we were widely separated. 

We have no names. 

I watched Old Steve as I waited 
to leave the Great Ship. I knew him 
so well. He sat at the Peeping Tom, 
just before it was turned off forever. 
I could almost follow his thoughts, 
and just at the end he spoke to me,- 

Steve Harcourt looked through 
the viewers at the clean white domes 
glistening in clear winter air, and 
watched the people he had come to 
know. 

He thought, Much of humanity’s 
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good is in them. Maybe this is what 
we should have been, all peace and 
laughter and happiness, always and 
forever. 

Almost, he envied them. 

But for men it could never be, 
and never could have been. 

The screen went blank, for good. 
Very soon now, the force shield 
would be turned on, protecting Orll 
for as long as there was need. That 
was the least that the men could do. 

Steve thought about the strange 
stellar tropism that had pulled his 
people out of the seas and outward 
toward the stars. 

The great spaceship shuddered 
with power, ready to accelerate. It 
throbbed with eagerness. In his 
mind's eye, Steve could see the ship, 
his ship, hurtling through space, 
back to the Earth it had left over 
forty years ago. 

And he could see other ships, and 
other men. Blazing up from Earth 
and flashing at speeds past compre- 
hension out into the greatest sea of 
all, the sea with a billion shores. 

Man, on the voyage he would one 
day have to take. 

He looked at his old hands and 
smiled. The vision faded. It was not 
for him. 

The spaceship sang with power. 

Steve went up to the small hu- 
manoid with whom he had shared 
so many wonderful, exciting years. 
He thought: My life is over, and 
now his is about to start. 

"Good luck, friend" he said. 



The shuttle ship left, and he was 
alone. 

It is thirty years later, and now I 
am old as Steve was old. It is hard 
to believe that only a little over a 
week has passed, ship time. 

But the Great Ship is gone, for 
keeps. 

Maybe I should hate them for 
using us as they- did. I don’t know. 
But hate isn’t in me. I’m afraid. I 
only hope that the Men found out 
enough from us to make their road 
a little easier. They have so far to go, 
and even Men are people. 

It is fine to be able to live, and 
even to die the last, true death. 'The 
wind still whispers ■ sweetly across 
the grassy fields, and the flowers and 
trees surround my home. I have a 
wife now, and two sons. One of my 
sons is called Steve. 

We have our music, and life has 
been good to me. 

Mostly, I am very happy here. But 
twice now I have seen their ships, 
far above me in the night sky. I have 
looked up, and known what they 
were and where they were going. 

I am only a little different from 
my people, and the excitement does 
not come over me often. It will die 
with me. 

Mostly, I am very happy here. 

But twice now I have seen dieir 
ships. 

And sometimes, just sometimes— 

Oh God, God! How I would love 
to have gone with Them! • • • 
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T he rain started early in the 
year of 1968. Perhaps the only 
man in the world who was not con- 
cerned about it was Hal Tribble. He 
was in Death Row, waiting to be 
electrocuted for murder. 

In New York, all flights had been 
canceled. Trucking was at a stand- 
still There wasn’t a road in the 
United States without dangerous 
washouts. 

A few trains were still moving, 
but slowly, ^hips were carrymg the 
bulk of the frei^t but the colossal 
storms at sea were making it haz- 
ardous. 

In his cell, Hal Tribble listened 



to his radio and smoked endless cig- 
arettes. He was going to be electro- 
cuted in six hours. 

The radio announcer’s voice was 
barely audible through the constant 
crackle of static. 

. . wires of Associated Press 
. . . Paris . . . being evacuated. Large 
portions of the city now under wa- 
ter .. . In England, the 'Thames has 
spread across most of London . . . 
in general to a depth of five feet. 
People ate moving about in skiffs 
and motor boats . . . persons who 
have moved to second stories are be- 
ing evacuated, Moscow says . . . 

'The static finally drowned the an- 
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nouncer’s voice completely. Hal 
Tribble finished his cigarette and lit 
another. He took down a leather- 
bound Bible and tried to concentrate 
on words. A sticky coat of sweat cov- ' 
ered his pinched, weasel face. His 
damp hands trembled. 

He was afraid to die. 

For two months, he had been sit- 
ting here, waiting to die and becom- 
ing more frightened about it all the 
time. Finally, yesterday, the lawyer 
that Marvin Liddell had hired for 
him came into the cell block about 
supper time. His sad, defeated face 
told Hal the outcome of his final 
plea to the governor. 

The lawyer sat on the edge of 
Hal’s bunk and had a cigarette with 
him. He raised tired eyes to the small 
patch of barred window and stared 
blankly at the thick gray skies out 
of which fell the constant sheets of 
water. 

"If it’s any consolation,” the law- 
yer said, in a weary voice, "you’re 
not by yourself. We’re all going if 
this nightmare continues.” 

"Yeah.’” Tribble croaked, shakily 
lighting a cigarette. A nervous tick 
in his left cheek jumped spasmodi- 
cally. "Well, that’s a hell of a lot 
of consolation.” He clenched his fists 
and tried to keep from shaking him- 
self to pieces. "At least you don’t 
know when. You can’t point to a 
certain place on a clock and say, 
'after that I’ll stop being alive.’ ” His 
voice climbed up the scale and be- 
came ragged, '"niat knowing. That’s 



the part that is driving me nuts.” 

Nieman arose and shrugged into 
his slicker. "Well,” he muttered, 
"there isn’t anything else I can do.” 

What he meant was, he had his 
own troubles. He had a family, 
somewhere . out in that dripping 
black world, waiting for him to 
come home. 

He walked out of the cell without 
looking back or saying good-bye. 

Now Hal was sucking his cigar- 
ette down to a hot, glowing coal and 
waiting for the guards to come take 
him to the little room at the end of 
the hall. 

He tried to concentrate on the 
Bible he was reading. For weeks 
now, he had been reading every re- 
ligious book they would bring him 
from the prison library. It was a 
matter of clutching at a final straw, 
because before he came here he’d 
been anything but a religious man. 

He had some misgivings about 
how God felt towards him, for his 
life had not exacdy been exemplary. 
He had grown up in a pool room 
and his first full time occupation 
had been picking pockets and seU- 
ing marijuana cigarettes. 

The minutes ticked slowly by. 
The rain came down in great, ma- 
jestic sheets. 

Then they came for Hal Tribble. 

He drew back from them, his face 
pale green, whimpering and shiver- 
ing, looking for all the world like 
a frightened rodent. But they did 
the things that had to be done at a 
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time like this: shaving his head, slit- 
ting his trouser legs. 

Then the warden said, "Come on, 
HaL It’s time.” 

'The little man stared at them 
out of bulging frog eyes, spittle run- 
ning down his chin. They had to 
support him. He stumbled down the 
hall between two husky guards. Be- 
hind him, the chaplain read words 
in a tired, dead voice. 'These days, 
everyone’s voice had that tired, dead 
sound. 

Hal Tribble recoiled as the door 
opened and he saw the chair. The 
ugly throwback of medieval torture 
chambers. 'The clumsy arms and legs 
and the frightening electrodes. 

"Come on, Hal,” the warden said 
gently. "Don’t make us drag you in 
there.” 

Somehow, he made the last few 
feet. Once he was in the chair, they 
worked fast, holding him down, 
clamping the straps around his arms 
and legs. Then the hood settled over 
his head. 

’The warden stepped back and 
nodded at the electrician behind the 
switchboard. 

The man reached for his controls. 

At that moment, there was a tre- 
mendous flash of lightning and a 
crash of thunder that broke win- 
dows with its vibrations and flung 
some of the men to the floor. 'The 
room became pitch dark. Outside, 
the heavy sheets of water slashed at 
the stone walls and p>oured throu^ 
broken windows. 



The warden picked himself up 
from his knees, cursing. "Li^ts!” 
he shouted. "Dammit, bring a flash- 
light!” 

From somewhere, the bright 
beam of a flashlight moved toward 
him. 

Hal sat under the stifling hood, 
sweating and quaking. A hand 
touched his. 

"Have to wait a minute, Hal. 'The 
current went off. It won’t be long.” 

'The minutes ticked by. 

"Good Lord,” somebody whis- 
pered. 

The rain slashed and the thunder 
muttered. 

A man’s voice in the room broke. 
"Take him down. Warden! That’s 
torture.” 

The warden wiped his face with 
a handkerchief. He nodded. "Yeah.” 
He gave an order to the guards to 
unstrap Hal Tribble and remrn him 
to his cell until the electric break 
was repaired. 

Back in his cell, Hal cowered in 
a corner of his bunk and sweated. 
It was the same as before, except 
now everything was pitch black. 
Pinpoints of li^t from candles and 
flashlights moved around the con- 
crete corridors. 

The patch of window was too 
black to distinguish it from the 
black wall around it. 

The thunder rumbled and the rain 
sighed. 

Somewhere, down the cell block 
in Death Row, a rich Negro voice 
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sang softly, "Look down . . . look 
down . . . that lonesome road—" 

The heavy steel and concrete 
building suddenly quivered as if 
shaken by an earthquake tremor. 
The prisoners began setting up a 
clamor, rattling their doors and yell- 
ing. 

The guards ran up and down the- 
corridors with their flashlights and 
guns, warning the prisoners to be 
quiet. But the tremors continued, 
growing worse. There was a deep 
rumbling and the whine of straining 
steel and the crash of broken con- 
crete. 

Guards brought out megaphones 
and shouted instructions to the pris- 
oners: "A heavy flood has weakened 
the foundations of the prison build- 
ings. Everybody is going to be evac- 
uated in motor boats. The gimrds 
are carrying machine guns and have 
orders to shoot to kill at the first sign 
of disorder or a break. Your doors 
are being opened. Now file slowly 
down to the outer gate.” 

The darting flash beams spotted 
the men in formless gray clothes 
shuflFling out of the cells. A special 
guard came into Hal Tribble’s cell 
and thrust a .45 against his ribs. 

"Just one quick move, Tribble. 
'That’s all I ask for.’’ 

Hal got up and walked to the 
open door. He moved in a da 2 e, un- 
able to fuUy comprehend that he was 
still alive. . 

From a lower floor, there came the 
sound of trouble. Men shouted, then 



there was a brief, staccato burst of 
a machine gun. A man screamed. 
'The machine gun rattled again and 
the scream cut oflF abruptly. 

Hal's guard lauded harshly. 
"Shoot to kill, the warden said." 

An eternity of shuffling around in 
dark, wet halls as the buildings 
shook and crumpled around them, 
then they were outside, falling into 
boats. 

Hal looked over the side. The wa- 
ter was gray and thick like slime, 
filled with driftwood. It swirled 
around the boats, tossing them like 
chips. 

The motor coughed once, then 
roared. They swept out, into the 
black denseness of the night, into 
the sheets of water. It was like div- 
ing into Niagara Falls. 

In a second they were out of sight 
of the other boats, all other life. Hal 
was soaked to the skin. Shivering, 
he looked around the boat. He was 
in the prow with a handful of pris- 
oners. In the rear were two guards, 
one of them steering the boat, the 
other holding a machine gun on 
them. 

The two guards were arguing. 
"Go on," the one operating the mo- 
tor cursed. "It’s them or us, now. 
How long do you think we’d last if 
they get their hands on that chop- 
per?” 

"I-I can’t.” 

"Hell, give me that thing!” The 
guard who had been crouched over 
the engine leaped up and snatched 
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the machine gun. He swung it at 
the huddled prisoners and flame 
licked around its snout. Men 
screamed and roUed over into the 
swirling water. 

The first burst missed HaL 
Blood splattered all over him and 
wounded men writhed, against him. 
He was snmned by the brutality of 
the act. But as the guard swung the 
gun back and it resumed its stutter 
of death, Hal shook himself into ac- 
tion. He threw himself overboard 
and the black waters curled over his 
head. 

It was morning. Hal knew it was 
morning by the gray tinge of clouds 
overhead. He could still not see fiv^ 
feet in front of him, but there was 
a difference from the utter blackness 
of a few hours ago. 

He lay in the slimy mud of a riv- 
erbank, resting. For hours, it seemed, 
he had swum underwater after leap- 
ing from the boat. Then he’d fought 
his way to the surface and the cur- 
rent had swept him along. Drift- 
wood had slammed and bruised him. 
Then he’d grabbed a thick log and 
held onto it. When it got lighter, he 
saw that a snake was clinging to a 
branch, inches from his face. But 
the snake ignored him and after a 
while he paid no attention to it. Fin- 
ally, the log bumped into solid earth 
and he waded ashore to rest. 

'There was no use trying to get dry 
in this world of mud and everlasting 
rain. He realized that he was thirsty 



so he simply rolled over onto his 
back and opened his mouth. The 
falling rain had a peculiar sweet, 
sticky flavor. 

After a while he thou^t that he 
was going to have to find some shel- 
ter. A few more hours of this expos - 
, ure and he’d be dead with pneumo- 
nia. 

For hours he sloughed through a 
dripping forest. 'The slimy mud was 
bottomless. Sometimes he acnially 
swam in the mud. Finally, he saw 
lights up ahead. 

On the edge of the forest, he 
came on a dead man floating face 
down in a pool of water. Tribble 
forced his reluctant fingers to strip 
the soggy clothes off the bloated 
corpse and put them on himself in 
place of his gray prisoner uniform 
with the da-glo lettering across the 
back. 

Then he stumbled on toward the 
lights. It was a small village. Houses 
huddled on a rise in the ground like 
wet, bedraggled chickens. 

Hal pounds on one of the doors. 
Inside, there wsts warmth and can- 
dle light. Presently, the door opened 
and a young woman stared out at 
him with a blank, vacant face. 

"Can I come in for a while to get 
dry?” Hal asked. "I’m lost.” 

The woman looked at him as if 
not comprehending. Then she 
shrugged and stepped back and he 
walked into the room. 

’The candlelight flickered over the 
bare room. Most of the furniture was 
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gone. They had been breaking it up 
and feeding it into a wood stove to 
keep warm. A gray-haired man was 
sitting in a rocking chair on the 
other side of the room, with his head 
bent over the diak of a radio, fid- 
dling with them. He paid no atten- 
tion to Hal or the woman. 

She looked at the old. man and 
shook her head sadly. "The current 
went off a week ago, but he keeps 
sitting there, trying to get the news. 
He won’t believe me when I tell him 
it’s no use.” 

'The rain drummed on the shingle 
roof over them. Occasional flashes 
of lightning broke the dark gray 
mantle that hung over the earth. 

"C-could I borrow some dry 
clothes?” Hal asked through chatter- 
ing teeth. 

"Of course,” the young woman 
said. She p>ointed to an adjoining 
room. "Take some of his clothes. 
He won’t be needing them any 
more.” 

Hal went into the room, closing 
the door behind him. He struggled 
out of his dripping clothes. In a 
closet, he found a towel and he 
rubbed his shivering body until his 
skin glowed pink. Then he put on 
some dry socks and shoes, a pair of 
gray trousers, a shirt and a thick 
sweater. 

He was beginning to feel like his 
old self again. He sat down and sur- 
veyed his situation. All in all, he was 
a very fortunate fellow. With the 
help of nature, he’d done the im- 



possible, broken out of Death Row. 
Now if he could get to New York, 
Marvin Liddell would give him 
some money and he could get clear 
out of the country. 

Hal sat there chuckling and hug- 
ging himseU with pleasure. People 
were becoming panicky over the 
prolonged rains. Why they were a 
blessing! "The rain was the most 
wonderful thing that had ever hap- 
pened. With the country in a tur- 
moil over the floods, noixxly would 
spend any time looking for escaped 
convicts. 

Hal did a little dance around the 
room. He went to a window and 
flung a kiss at the rain. "Bless you,” 
he said to the clouds. "Go on and 
pour to your heart’s content!” 

“rhen with his old practiced skiU 
in such matters, he went quickly 
through the drawers in the bureau. 
Under a pile of shirts, he found a 
billfold. In the billfold there was 
over a hundred dollars in crisp, love- 
ly United States money. 

He crammed the bills into a pock- 
et, took a slicker out of the closet 
and donned it. ’Then he went into 
the other room where the young 
woman and the old man sat. 

"I’m going to borrow these 
clothes for a little while,” Hal said 
to the woman and made up some 
kind of story about a stalled car 
down the road. 

She seemed to pay little attention 
to hk words. She merely shrugged 
and went back to staring dully out 
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of the window at the thick eternity 
of grayness that covered the world. 

Oh, the fools, Hal thought, walk- 
ing out ofvthe house. To be afraid 
of this blessed, cheerful rain. All 
sorts of marvelous opportunities 
were occurring to him. It was so 
easy to walk into houses and stores 
and help yourself to whatever you 
wanted. The people were too busy 
being miserable about a little rain 
to even care! 

Hurray for the rain, thought Hal 
Tribble. As far as he was concerned 
it could rain forever. 

He walked along between the 
houses, feeling his way through the 
darkness. Then he came to a garage. 
He wiped the window and cupped 
his hand around his face so he could 
peer in. By straining his eyes, he 
made out the sleek lines of a late 
model Stutz-Craimer automobile. 

The garage doors were not 
locked. Again his luck was holding! 
He went in and examined the car. 
Ah, wonderful— it was one of the 
new Diesel jobs. That simplified the 
fuel problem. 

He crawled into the plush interi- 
or of the automobile. Naturally the 
keys were in it. What else, for a man 
with his phenomenal streak of luck? 

He hummed a gay little tune as 
he turned keys and pressed buttons 
on the gleaming magnilite dash. The 
starting mechanism • whirred softly. 
Soon the powerful Diesel was pur- 
ring like a kitten. He backed out of 
the garage. 



One of the buttons automatic- 
ally locked mud chains in place 
around the perma-rubber tires. 
With the chains in place, the'pow- 
erful four-wheel drive carried the 
machine across a sea of mud to the 
highway. There, he stopped long 
enough to flip on the map teleview 
screen. He spun a dial until he came 
to upper New York State, where 
he was now located. 

His car was located on the tele- 
view screen by an illuminated dot. 
The highways leading to New York 
City were all outlined in glowing 
green lines. He studied them care- 
fully, noting bright red symbols that 
indicated wash-outs and question- 
able bridges. Even while he looked 
other lights were flashing on and 
symbols were constantly changing 
as the map teleview broadcasting 
company of New York City was 
amending map reports as fast as 
they came in from highway patrols. 

It was not an encouraging picture. 
There wasn’t a safe road left. He’d 
have to drive slowly and take his 
chances. 

He checked his fuel supply, found 
it low. On the way out of town, he 
stopped at a grocery store, and with 
the hundred dollars he’d swiped, he 
bought ten p)ounds of butter, the 
nearest thing to Diesel fuel he could 
find. He stuffed the butter in the tank 
and watched it dissolve as the auto- 
matic fuel heating device warmed 
the tank. 

Well, it was enough to take him 
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to New York. He also bought some 
sardines and crackers to munch and 
a bottle of beer to wash them down. 
Then he started on the long, slow 
trip to New York City. He could 
not drive over fifteen miles an hour 
on the best stretches. With his arc- 
beam headlights turned to their 
maximum power, they ended in a 
solid wall of water five feet in front 
of his automobile. 

Two weary days later, he drove 
the mud-splattered vehicle into New 
York City. 

So far. New York had weathered 
the rains better than any other large 
city in the world. Turbo storm sew- 
ers installed as a possible war mea- 
sure in recent years had been able 
to keep up with the rising water. 
But now even the giant sewers were 
being overpowered and Hal drove 
through knee-deep water down 
Broadway. 

The streets and sidewalks, for the 
most part, were deserted. Most of 
the population had, weeks ago, fled 
for the higher lands of the Appala- 
chians. Those who remained stayed 
in the higher stories of buildings. So 
far, they had been able to maintain 
electric power, and some neon signs 
left on as beacons, shone warmly 
through the solid wall of falling wa- 
ter. 

Hal Tribble felt a great relief 
when the solid canyons of buildings 
closed protectively around him. He 
had the native New Yorker’s instinc- 



tive sense of security in the big city. 
The rest of the world might go pot, 
but it was Utterly absurd to think that 
anything in the universe would up- 
set the equilibrium of the world’s 
greatest city. 

He drove directly to the apart- 
ment building where Marvin Lid- 
dell lived. He did not for one instant 
doubt that Mr. Liddell would ad- 
vance him all the money he needed 
and arrange passage on a ship that 
would carry him to the safety of a 
foreign port. Marvin Liddell was, in 
the year 1968, the most powerful 
man in New York City. Since the 
return of prohibition in 1964, he 
controlled all bootlegging and rum- 
running. Through the years of stead- 
ily increasing crime, since I960, he 
had been the undisputed czar of the 
crime syndicate that operated in 
New York. 

Hal had worked for Marvin Lid- 
dell for a number of years and it was 
directly through his service to Lid- 
dell that he was in his present mess. 
Liddell had spent thousands, trying 
to get Hal off, but it had been one 
of those cases of the political big- 
wigs pouncing on an unimportant 
little man and playing his case up 
big to satisfy the voters who were 
demanding action. 

Key Man in Liddell Ring Arrest- 
ed, the newspapers had said about 
Hal Tribble. Which was a lot of 
baloney, since the most important 
work Hal had done in the organiza- 
tion before this murder was to run 
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down to the corner for sandwiches 
and cigarettes for the boss. 

Anyway, Marvin Liddell was loy- 
al to the men in his organization, 
even to a little errand boy like Hal 
Tribble. He wouldn’t let Hal down 
now. 

Tribble parked the cat and went 
into the expensive apartment build- 
ing, which was mostly glass and 
chrome. Hal knew he didn’t have 
any time to waste. He must leave 
the country now, while things were 
in a turmoil and the police had other 
things on their minds. As soon as 
the rains stopped, and they were 
bound to, any day now, the police 
would begin checking up. And 
when they did, he’d be about as safe 
as a celluloid mouse sitting on an H- 
bomb. 

Hal htirried up the carpeted stair- 
way to the second floor. The expen- 
sive building was leaking. He 
sloshed through puddles of water in 
the hall. 

Except for the fact that he owned 
the building, Marvin Liddell would 
be paying a thousand dollars a 
month for his apartment on the sec- 
ond floor. 

Nobody answered the door buz- 
zer. 

Hal frowned and his palms grew 
sweaty. He hoped Mr. Liddell hadn’t 
left town. 

Hal tried the door. It was not 
locked. He walked into the living 
room. A live-foot wide television 
screen was glowing. Hal glanced at 



it and saw an announcer come into 
a room and sit behind a desk. The 
announcer’s face looked like the 
mask of a week-old corpse. 'The 
man’s voice came out of the televi- 
sion set in a toneless rasp. 

". . . the last communication from 
England. That has ended all contact 
with Europe and Asia. We have 
every reason to believe that the en- 
tire British Isles is now under the 
surface of the sea . . .” 'The man’s 
voice broke. He raised a trembling 
hand and passed it across his eyes. 
Then he took up the script again. 
"A communique from Washington 
informs us that a rocket ship is be- 
ing loaded with state documents. At 
midnight tonight, the President of 
the United States and his cabinet 
will board the rocket. They will be 
flown directly to the U. S. Satellite.’’ 

Hal impatiently , snapped the tel- 
evision set off. 

Rain, rain, rain. "That’s all the 
{jeople could think about. Well, he 
had something more important to 
contend with. 

From the living room, Hal wan- 
dered through a vast leisure-den 
with a swimming pool and indoor 
garden. Sunlamps made the room 
bright and hot. He opened a door 
to Liddell’s study, where the im- 
portant man sometimes worked. 
Then he froze with his hand glued 
to the door knob. 

Marvin Liddell was in there, at 
his desk. But he wouldn’t be loan- 
ing Hal Tribble money or booking 
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passage to South America for him. 
Marvin Liddell was dead. A revol- 
ver in his pudgy right hand had 
blown his brains out all over his ex- 
pensive wall paper. * 

Hal closed the door gently, feel- 
ing quite sick. 

A shadow passed across one huge 
solar window of the leisure-den. 

Hal ran across the room, pressed 
his face against the den. It was a 
copter. No doubt about it. And he’d 
seen the word Police on its side in 
super-da-glo, burning through the 
dense rain. 

Tribble’s heart set up a steady, 
frightened patter. A dry, clamping 
sensation came to his throat. ’The 
police must be coming to investi- 
gate a report that a pistbl shot had 
been heard in this apartment. In 
another minute they would be burst- 
ing in here.. It was no place for an 
escaped murderer to be found! 

Hal broke out of the apartment 
and ran upstairs as fast as his legs 
would carry him. On the fourth 
floor, he tried door after door until 
he found one that opened at his 
touch and he scooted into the room. 

This apartment was dark, silent. 
He flipped light switches, hurried 
from room to room, orienting him- 
self with the place. In the bedroom, 
he yanked closets open, saw only a 
man’s wardrobe. All the suits were 
the same size, so the apartment must 
b^ occupied by a single man. 

On the dressing table, he found 
papers and a billfold. He yanked 



identification cards out of the bill- 
fold. Driver’s license, social securi- 
ty and the Loyalty Pledge Registra- 
tion Card that every citizen had been 
required to carry since 1959. 

Noah J. Dietricht, Ph.D., D. S. 

The name struck a responsive 
chord in the back of Tribble’s mind. 
Dr. Dietrichr. Some kind of scien- 
tist. Wasn’t he the guy who figured 
out how to build the U. S. Satellite 
—that scretwball artificial moon they 
stuck up in the sky at a big cost to 
the taxpayers? 

Yeah, Hal was pretty sure he was 
the guy. He recalled that Marvin 
Liddell once passed a remark about 
the famous scientist living in the 
apartment building. 

Hal found a picture in one of the 
compartments of the billfold. Well, 
he and Dietricht looked something 
alike. They were both small and rat- 
faced. Dietricht was nearly bald. 
Well, that was a good joke. Hal’s 
hair had been shaved off in Death 
Row a couple of days ago. 

"Hello, Doc,’’ Hal said to his re- 
flection in the mirror. 

Then there was the frantic drumi 
of knuckles on the door of the apart- 
ment. 

Quaking in his shoes, Hal walked 
into the living room. Reluctantly, 
he opened the door a crack. 

Standing in the hall outside his 
door was neither the police not Pro- 
fessor Dietricht. It was a tall blonde 
with a trench coat wrapped tightly 
around what was undoubtedly the 
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most perfect figure Hal had ever 
laid eyes on. As an afterthought, he 
managed to elevate his gaze as far as 
her face and saw that it too was beau- 
tiful 

The girl fastened a pair of wide, 
scared blue eyes on the name plate 
above the door buzzer, then the eyes 
scurried over and hit him with their 
full voltage. "D-Doctor D-Diet- 
richt,” she said through rattling 
teeth, "you’ve got to let me come 
in." 

"It’ll be a pleasure,” Hal ex- 
claimed and opened the door wider. 

She shot in like a homing pigeon. 
While Hal was getting the door 
locked, she made a circuit of the 
windows, squinting qut. Then she 
plopped on a sofa with her hands 
thrust in the deep pockets of her 
trench coat. The coat parted at her 
knee which was smooth and quite 
bare. 

Hal toyed with the naughty 
thought that she was bare like that 
all over un^er the coat and the 
thought rewarded him, with a deli- 
cious tingling sensation from head 
to foot. 

A lock of blonde hair had tum- 
bled over one blue eye. She blew at 
it out of a corner of her mouth. "Got 
a cigarette, Doc?” 

He produced one and lit it for her. 
"You may call me Noah,” he said 
cozily. 

Again knuckles rapped at the 
door. This time with solemn official 
thuds. 



"Ohmigod,” the girl gasped and 
her cigarette tumbled down the front 
of her trench coat in a shower of 
sparks. She got up and her hands 
leaped out of her coat pockets and 
fastened themselves on Hal’s sweat- 
er. 

"L-listen, Doc,” she panted, 
"that’s the police. I saw their cop- 
ter land on the roof a minute ago. 
L-look, I’m in a jam, kinda. T-tell 
’em I’m your wife. Will yuh?, 
P-please?” Her teeth were going like 
castinets. 

Hal unglued her fingers from his 
sweater. "Sure,” he said, occupied 
with his own problems. 

He opened the door and gazed 
upon two of the biggest cops he’d 
ever seen in his life. 'They were each 
at least seven feet tali and would 
have to turn sideways to get their 
shoulders through the door. New 
York must have bought their police 
force new uniforms since Hal left, 
for he had never seen cops dressed 
like this before. They were in dark- 
blue single-piece garments that 
covered every inch of their bodies 
except their hands and faces. 

Hal decided to carry the ball. 
"Look here,” he snapped impatient- 
ly, sounding as much like a coUege 
professor as he could, "I’m Doctor 
Dietricht!” He whipped out his bill- 
fold and shoved his identification 
under their noses. "Now, what’s the 
idea of disturbing me?” 

One of the men ( they both looked 
exactly alike) nodded Jiis head sol- 
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emnly. "Thank you, Doctor. We 
were told to check your identifica- 
tion so that no error was made. You 
must come with us.” 

Hal gawped at him. 

The other policeman glanced in- 
to the- room. "Who is the woman?” 
he asked in a deep, resonant voice. 

"My wife,” Hal responded auto- 
matically. "Listen, why—” 

"She must come, too.” 

One of them got the girl. The 
other took Hal’s arm politely but 
firmly and escorted them up to the 
roof. 

It was a peculiar helicopter. Hal 
had never before seen one without 
blades. However with the rain com- 
ing down in such a solid wall, you 
couldn’t tell much about it. Only 
the word Police stood out, burning 
through the rain with an intensity 
Hal had never seen before. 'They 
must have found something strong- 
er than super-da-glo, since he’d been 
in prison. 

They were plopped into bucket 
seats in the cabin and strapped 
down. ’The machine darted into the 
air, leaving Hal’s stomach some- 
where thousands of feet below. 'The 
ride took over an hour. ’Then they 
came to rest. He heard the sliding 
of metallic portals outside. Finally 
their own door was opened and they 
were politely helped out. ’They 
seemed to be in a great metal bus 
station of some kind. Policemen 
dressed exactly like the two who 
brought them here, were milling 



around, going to glass windows, 
posting strange-looking devices on 
giant bulletin boards, standing be- 
fore panels of blinking lights and 
dials, noting down figures. 

’The strange part— rAey all looked 
exactly alike. Hal rubbed his eyes, 
to be sure. Yes, there were at least 
a hundred men here, as alike as a 
hundred peas in a pod. 

’They were taken into a smaller 
room, up to a desk. Hal sighed with 
relief when he saw that the man sit- 
ting behind the desk had a different 
kind of face. It had begun to get 
monotonous. 

"Ah, Doctor Dietricht,” the man 
greeted, arising. He shook hands 
awkwardly wi^b Hal. "Strange cus- 
tom, you Earth people have,” he 
smiled, "this clasping of hands. 
But—” he shrugged. "Come with 
me.” 

’The blonde girl plucked at his 
elbow. "Hey, doc,” she whispered 
huskily, "what is all this hocuspo- 
cus? I’m gettin’ scared—” 

Before he had a chance to answer, 
a policeman came out of a doorway 
and took her arm. '"rhe women 
must wait in here,” he said courte- 
ously and led her away. 

A door opened and Hal found 
himself in a large auditorium cham- 
ber. A group of about a hundred men 
were sitting in rows of chairs, fac- 
ing an elevated pedestal at one end 
of the room. On the pedestal was a 
desk the size of a piano. Behind the 
desk sat the biggest man Hal had 
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ever seen. The man was over eight 
feet tall and must have weighed four 
hundred pounds. A soft, pastel glow 
illuminated the pedestal and the 
giant. 

As soon as Hal was seated, the 
big man tapped on his desk with a 
ruler. "Gentlemen,” his voice 
boomed, "I see that our last guest 
has arrived. If you will please come 
to order, we may proceed.” 

Hal thought that it was some- 
thing like a U.N. meeting he’d seen 
in newsreels. Over half the men in 
the audience were holding listening 
devices to their ears. Up behind glass 
panek in the walk sat men with 
microphones obviously translating 
the big man’s speech. 

"We have chosen, to the best of 
our ability, the world’s finest minds,” 
the big man boomed on. "Now we 
must screen our the physically un- 
qualified. I regret, gentlemen, that 
only one of you can be spared. 'This 
one will be chosen according to 
heredity factors which we have 
learned are highly important in 
Earth’s generations. We have not 
had time to gather data on you, 
therefore you must be questioned. 
The age your forebears attained will 
be important. Also their fertility. A 
man must be chosen with the great- 
est potentiality for a long and re- 
productive life. He will be the Sur- 
vivor.” 

A stir of excited whispering ran 
through the crowd. 

The big man indicated a machine 



on his desk. "We did not have time 
to study your physiology and psy- 
chology sufficiently to construct a 
lie detection apparatus. So, we will 
use one of your machines. It is a 
very crude and inefficient device, but 
it must be used.” He added, "We 
use the lie detector because there 
may be some among you selfish 
enough to try to save your own life 
by speaking untruths.” 

Hal Tribble sat in the crowd mys- 
tified, bewildered and more than a 
little terrified. He had not the faint- 
est conception about what was go- 
ing on. But it seemed pretty obvi- 
ous that in escaping Death Row, he’d 
jumped from the frying pan into a 
much hotter fire. 

Most of what the big man said 
went over his head, but he grasped 
the fact that all the people here were 
going to be murdered except the one 
who could lay claim to the oldest, 
the healthiest, and the most fruitful 
grandparents. 

When it was time for Hal Trib- 
ble, alias Doctor Noah J. Dietricht, 
to answer the questions, he ap- 
proached the lie detector with some 
confidence. 

The theory of the lie detector is 
based on physiological and patho- 
logical changes arising out of the 
inner psychological conflicts caused 
by telling a lie. The weakness in this 
is the supposition of a conscience 
in the questioned— or at least the 
ability to differentiate between a lie 
and the truth. 
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In the case of Hal Tribble, a lie 
detector was stumped because he 
had been telling lies for so many 
years, he sometimes forgot what 
was the truth and what wasn’t. That 
was the reason why Marvin Lid- 
dell had picked him to bump o^ 
a bothersome rival "They can’t con- 
vict you with a lie detector, Hal," 
Marvin had assured him. "Why, 
you’ll get oflf scot free!” He would 
have too, except for an unfommate 
and unexpected witness. 

Now the eight-foot judge put 
the questions to him. 

"Your name, please?" 

"Doctor Noah J. Dietricht," Hal 
answered without blinking an eye. 

'The huge man consulted the dials, 
“rhere was no minute change in 
blood pressure, pulse rate, breath- 
ing. No opening of sweat glands. 
All the dials pointed to normal 
"Doctor Dietricht, are your par- 
ents still living?” 

"Yes, sir,” Hal answered politely. 
"Well, then. How about your 
grandparents? At what age did they 
die?” 

'"rhey didn’t.” 

"I beg your pardon?” 

"I say, they didn’t. "They’re still 
alive.” 

The Judge’s eyebrows went up. 
He consulted the dials. "WTiat is 
their present age?” 

"Let me see,” Hal murmured, rub- 
bing his chin. "Granny must be 
about a hundred and ten now, and 
Granddad is two years older.” 



The Judge examined all the lie 
detector dials. He called an associ- 
ate and they studied the machine to- 
gether, murmuring in a strange, for- 
eign tongue. 

"The Judge faced him again. 
"Your great-grandparents,” he said 
grimly. "Don’t tell me they are still 
alive?” 

"No, sir,” Hal answered. “Great- 
grandmother was scalped by the In- 
dians. She was ninety-six at the» time. 
My great-grandfather was shot, at 
the age of eighty-seven, by a jealous 
husband. He was quite a scoundrel 
with the women, you know,” Hal 
confided. 

"Hasn’t there been a natural 
death in your family at all?” 

"Not that I can remember,” Hal 
admitted. 

"How many uncles and aunts do 
you have?” 

"Ten uncles,” Hal answered, "and 
thirteen aunts. All living.” 

The Judge told him to wait in a 
chamber off to the left. 

Hal sat there for quite a while. 
"Then the Judge entered. He touched 
a button and one wall became trans- 
parent. Hal could see all the other 
men filing out of the auditorium, 
one by one. 

’Hey,” he suddenly cried, excit- 
edly, "that one looked like the Pres- 
ident of the United States!” 

"It was,” the Judge answered. "He 
was chosen as one of the Earth’s one 
hundred most intelligent men.” 

Hal’s eyes grew larger as he rec- 
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ognized other world-famous faces 
among the passing group— philoso- 
phers, religious leaders, statesmen, 
scientists whose pictures he had seen 
on television and micro-film news- 
papers. 

The Judge clapped him on the 
shoulder. "Let me congratulate you. 
Doctor Dietricht. Out of the entire 
Earth population, you have been 
chosen as the man with the greatest 
combination of intellect, potential 
longevity and reproductive ability. 
You will be the Survivor.” 

Hal spluttered, aghast. "Look, 
there’s been a mistake. I— I—” 
"Please,” the Judge said sternly, 
holding up a hand. "There isn’t 
much time. Come.” 

They started out of the chamber. 
"Oh,” the Judge said, pausing, ’I 
presume you will wish to keep the 
woman? Your wife? She has been 
examined and passes all physical re- 
quirements, although her I.Q. is 
somewhat deficient. We could sub- 
stitute her if you wish, or you may 
keep her. We want you to be en- 
tirely happy wirh the woman who 
survives with you. "That will have a 
strong bearing on the matter of re- 
population. We have found through 
our studies that an emotional ele- 
ment seems to be a factor in the 
mating of you Earth people.” 

Hal said woodenly, "I don’t care.” 
His head was buzzing and aching. 

’They passed through several 
doors and Hal found himself again 
on rhe ramp before the flying ma- 



chine that had brought him here. 
Now, he saw that it was a small jet- 
propelled job, instead of a copter 
as he’d first thought. 

’This time he was seated in the 
front of the ship, which seemed to 
be a kind of observation room with 
a wide glass front. He was placed in 
a comfortable chair. 'The Judge sat 
next to him. Presently, the blonde, 
still in her trench coat, but appear- 
ing a bit more disheveled, was 
brought into the plane and seated 
beside Hal. 

"What -kinda mess is this?” she 
whispered to him savagely. '"They 
made me take all my clothes off and 
take all kinda screwy tests.” She now 
appeared more indignant than 
frightened. "I’ve been hauled down 
to the precinct station before, but 
I never had to go through all—” 
"Shut up,” Hal said wearily. 

He heard steel doors roll away. 
There was a sudden breathtaking ac- 
celeration. Once they were under 
way, there was no sound or feeling 
of movement. ’They were again in 
a gray world of everlasting rain. 

’The Judge pointed to the metal 
sphere their small craft had just left. 
"A space station. Doctor, one thou- 
sand miles above your little U. S. 
Satellite.” He pointed below them, 
to a flash of light in the boiling gray 
clouds. "I regret that we had to de- 
stroy your little satellite. It was an 
admirable achievement, considering 
your primitive and clumsy methods.” 
The Judge fell silent until they 
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were down close to the Earth’s sur- 
face, skimming a few hundred feet 
above the stormy gray seas. "This is 
the location of London, England. 
You see it is completely below the 
surface of the water. And here is 
Paris. Some of die topis of the high- 
est buildings and the Eiffel Tower 
can still be seen between the waves.” 

They made a tour of the world. 
Destruction greeted them every- 
where they went. 

"The Judge sighed. "It is a pity. 
We from Vega are grieved to have 
been forced to use such despierate 
measures as this flood. But you 
Earthlings have been the source of 
a growing panic throu^out the 
jxipulat^ areas of the universe. In 
recent suns your mechanical and sci- 
entific advances have entirely out- 
grown your philosophical and social 
development. Your morals have de- 
clined. First the Atom bomb, then 
the H-bomb, then the U. S. Satellite, 
now the Super H-bomb. Good heav- 
ens, man, do you realize that you are 
one step from the key to the chain 
reaction that would explode the en- 
tire universe?” The Judge shook his 
head. "We can’t let children play 
with such dangerous toys.” 

Hal saw them approaching what 
looked like a gigantic metal sphere, 
floating on the storm-tossed surface 
of the black ocean. 

"We would be overstepping our 
authority to destroy all life from the 
face of the Earth,” the Judge mut- 
tered. "It would not please the Su- 



preme Being. A fresh start perhaps. 
A new approach—” 

'The top of the sphere op>ened and 
they glided to a landing inside It. 

"Listen,” Hal said, wiping at the 
rivulets of sweat coursing down his 
thin, px)inted face. "I got to tell you 
something. You made a mistake 
about me. I can’t—” 

"Now, then, Doaor. No altruistic 
displays of self-sacrifice. Your life 
has been sp>ared for the good of 
Earth. From what we have learned 
about the strong heredity factor in 
Earthlings, we ate sure your chil- 
dren will inherit many of your fine 
traits of p>enetrating intelligence, 
moral insight, and deep philosophy. 
Now then.” He opened a s mall case 
and took out a hypodermic syringe. 
"You have a long wait. This will 
eliminate many weeks of boredom.” 
'Wait a minute!” Hal cried fran- 
tically. "You’ve got to listen. You’ve 
got to—” 

But the needle plunged into his 
forearm, and his vocal chords be- 
came paralysed instantly. A delicious 
numbness crept upward from his 
toes. The last thing he heard the 
Judge say gently was: 

"Farewell, Survivor. In ten thou- 
sand years we shall return. Perhaps 
then we can be friends with your 
progeny.” 

For forty days and forty nights, 
the black rains fell, and the earth 
was covered and all life perished 
from the earth. The ships were de- 
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stroyed by storms and the tallest 
mountains disappeared far beneath 
the black seas. Only one thing re- 
mained afloat— a giant silver sphere 
of some strange light metallic sub- 
stance. 

On the forty-first day, the gray 
clouds thinned and parted and die 
sun shone through. The stormy seas 
quieted. Here and there, dripping 
islands appeared. They soon dried in 
the sun and were covered with a lush 
tropical vegetarion. 

The silver sphere floated up on 
the shores of one of these beautiful 
islands. An automatic timing device 
whirred and sides of the sphere 
opened and ramps lowered to the 
ground. 

In their compartment, Hal Trib- 
ble and the blonde girl rubbed their 
eyes and sat up with prodigious 
yawns. The sunlight beamed in on 
Hal’s face, warming it. He arose 
stiffly and walked out, down the 
ramp to the beach. There, he sat on 
the sand. 

He watched the animals coming 
down the other ramps. Always in 
pairs. Two of each. Two cows, two 
dogs, two elephants, two horses . . . 

The blonde girl came and sat be- 
side him. She unbuttoned the trench 
coat and let the sun warm her beau- 
tiful golden body. Hal had been right 
in his suspicion about what was un- 
der the coat. 

"Noah,” the girl said, looking 
straight ahead, "there’s somethin’ 
about me I think you oughta know. 



If— if," she blushed, "we’re gonna 
live on this island alone and alL” 

"Yes?” Hal asked. 

"You know that day I came run- 
nin’ into your apartment and asked 
for you to tell the police I was your 
wife? Well,” she bit her lips, "I was 
afraid they were coming to check 
on me. You know— the new tough 
laws they got about call girls. It’s all 
right if you pay the cops off, but I 
hadn’t been. Most of the other girls 
left New York when the floods 
came. But I stuck around figuring I 
could make a pile. And I thought 
the rains would stop any day . . .” 

Hal let his breath out with a soft 
whistle. He picked up a stick. 

"I— I wanted you to know,” the 
girl said miserably. "About what 
kind of person I’d been, I mean. I 
. wanted you to know the truth.” 

Hal jabbed the stick in the sand. 
"Well,” he said, "I was wondering 
about those guys from Vega. I was 
wondering if they were really human 
beings or not, and I guess they sure 
are because they pulled a sweet 
boner.” 

"WTiat do you mean?” She looked 
at him with wide blue eyes. 

"Look who they got to repopu- 
late the Earth. A murderer and a 
prostitute! ” 

^ 'The girl starM at him. 

"What are you doing?” she 
asked. 

He was down on his knees in the 
sand. 

"I’m praying,” he answered. • • • 
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The 

PENFIELD 

MISADVENTURE 

HE DIDN'T MEAN TO DO IT— TO KILL HIS 
UNCLE BEFORE HE HIMSELF WAS BORNI 

by August 
Derleth 



QUEEREST assignment 
I I ever had?” mused Tex 
Harrigan, looking morosely into the 
tea his doctor had prescribed to take 
the place of his customary bourbon. 
"I think it was the Penfield matter. 
I’m still not sure I didn't temporari- 
ly lose my mind, that time.” 

"Is that bad?” I wanted to know. 
"Don’t be flip.” He gazed at m^ 
malevolently. "Could be, it’s the peo- 
ple around me. You’ve never heard 
me talk about Roscoe or Harriet 
Penfield, have you?” 



"I don’t remember.” 

"Well, it happened years back, in 
the 1940s. And it was not the as- 
signment I’d be much given to talk 
about. One of those things that 
might have been or might not, de- 
pending on the precise condition of 
my mind.” 

"All right,” I said. "You’ve got a 
story. Let’s hear it.” 

"Not exactly a story. A story 
usually has a nice, rounded, pat end- 
ing— this one didn’t have.” He 
sighed. "This thing began one day 
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when the Chicago Tribune sent me 
out to track down a whack of a kid 
named Roscoe Penfield. He was said 
to have evolved a new theory of time 
travel You. get these genius I. Q. 
boys once in a while, and they really 
have something, but most of the 
time they’re about as solid as the av- 
erage end-of-the-wotld prophet. 

"Well, I went out. 'The kid’s p>ar- 
ents had been kiUed in a highway ac- 
cident three years or so before, I 
understood, and he lived with his 
cousin. Dr. Harriet Penfield, whose 
father had been driving ^e death 
car and had been killed in the same 
accident. She was close to forty, had 
a lot of college degrees, and was a 
mathematician employed at Igna- 
tius College. ’The two of them lived 
in a penthouse on the edge of the 
Loop, and the set-up looked like 
money. 

"I explained why I had come. 

"Dr. Penfield was hardly amused. 
"That is a rigmarole of nonsense, 
young man,’ she said in a genuinely 
professorial manner. 'My cousin sel- 
dom lets a day go by without some 
brainstorm or other.’ 

" 'May I talk to him?' I persisted. 

" 'He’s out on the roof some- 
where.’ 

"The kid was about eighteen. 
Owl-eyed, with spectacles, and 
blonde hair too long for him, partly 
in his eyes. He looked and was a 
precocious brat. He had some kind 
of contraption that looked as if it 
had been put together with pieces 



rescued from a used car lot; he was 
working on the thing when I came 
out. 

" 'Are you the man from the ob- 
servatory?' he wanted to know. 

"I told him who I was. 

" 'I’m not ready for publicity,’ he 
said. 'Besides, Harriet wouldn't like 
it.’ 

" 'What is that thing?’ 

" 'I’m afraid it embodies scientific 
principles an ordinary reporter 
couldn’t begin to grasp,’ he said 
with an air that made me want to 
take him over my knees. 

" 'Ir looks like a time machine,’ I 
guessed. 

"He snoned. 'It looks like an im- 
perfect helicopter, thatiks.’ 

"WeU, after using up a lot of pa- 
tience I got something out of him. 
He claimed to have gone back into 
time— nothing about going forward. 
That, he said, he hadn’t perfected 
yet. He said he had gone back as 
much as fifty years, but beyond that 
he was vague. Either he didn’t want 
to go farther than that or he couldn’t 
go. He spoke with a good deal of 
authority about time past, but he 
didn’t say anything he couldn’t have 
got out of a book somewhere. 

" 'Just how do you travel back in 
time?’ I asked him. 

" 'Why, counter-clockwise,’ he 
came back. I had the feeling he was 
guying me. 

"I couldn’t get any more out of 
him. When I came back into the 
p>enthouse. Dr. Penfield only raised 
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her eyebrows, and said, 'You see!’” 

When the reporter had gone and 
cousin Harriet was out, too, Penfield 
got into his machine and faced a 
complication of buttons, panels, and 
levers. He knew very well what he 
was doing, however. He set his con- 
trols. He started the machine, which 
made scarcely any noise, and pres- 
ently it rose straight up. The city 
dwindled below, then vanished. If 
all went well— and there was no rea- 
son why it should not—Roscoe 
would come down near Femview, 
Illinois, in his grandfather's back 
forty, at about the turn of the cen- 
tury. He had done so before, so often 
that he was becoming a familiar fig- 
ure in that country neighborhood. 

Presently the machine began to 
descend. 

The familiar landscape came into 
sight— the woods almost ringing the 
field, the great, boxlike house, the 
brook, the millpond. By gazing in- 
tently, Roscoe could make out the 
two boys, Leander and Albert, as 
usual, at the pond. 

He set the machine gently down, 
pushed it over to the edge of the 
wood, and concealed it as best he 
could. This required no cortcentra- 
tion and involved little difficulty, 
for the field, having been planted, 
farm; both the old man and the 
hired man were occupied in other 
fields; it was not therefore necessary 
was not visited by anyone from the 
to hide the machine so thoroughly 



as to impede hasty departure. 

He skirted the edge of the field, 
went around in back of the farm 
buildings, and came out at the mill, 
an abandoned structure of consid- 
erable age. The boys fished just be- 
yond the mill-race. Leander, who 
was the older of them, was destined 
to become Harriet’s father; Albert, 
his own. There was only five years 
between them, Learuler being severt- 
teen, and Albert twelve. They had 
become accustomed to Roscoe some 
time ago, for Roscoe had appeared 
as a "new boy" in the neighborhood, 
and had been accepted. Because he 
looked younger than his age, Lean- 
der patronized him, with an annoy- 
ingly superior air. Roscoe could still 
smart physically at the spankings his 
uncle gave him when Roscoe was 
but ten or thereabouts. 

"How’re they biting?” asked Ros- 
coe, coming around the mill-race. 

"With their mouths” said Lean- 
der. "Stupid.” 

"Why didn’t you bring your 
pole?” asked Albert. 

Roscoe only shrugged. Truth to 
tell, he did not own any angling 
equipment whatsoever, he had never 
seen an old-fashioned cane pole; he 
had supposed, until his venture 
backward into time, that fly-rods 
and casting-rods were the sole 
weapons with which fish were ert- 
gaged. He had grown up so much 
less free than his ancestors that he 
appreciated these little journeys all 
tbe more. 
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"Ros Coe’s afraid of the fish," said 
Leander. 

"Here, use my pole," said Albert. 
"I’ve got tert sunfish already." 

Roscoe took the pole and sat 
down to watch the cork. 

Leander’s derision- went on un- 
checked. "Had any more dreams 
lately?" he asked. "About all you do, 
Roscoe, is have good dreams" 

Roscoe had got into the habit of 
telling them something of the won- 
ders of his age as if they were 
dreams. 

"Sure" he said. "Wait till I catch 
just one fish." 

"Watch your cork. There’s one 
nibbling at your worm” 

"About a week later,” said Harri- 
gan, "Dr. Penfield rang me up and 
asked me to stop over. I could tell 
that she was worried about some- 
thing. I went over as soon as I could. 
She met me at the door. 

" 'Mr. Harrigan, I’m beginning to 
think I’m not taking my cousin se- 
riously enough,’ she said. 

" 'What’s he done?’ 

" 'He does things I can’t account 
for. Remember the last time you 
were here? Well, I went out shortly 
after. We left Roscoe on the roof 
with his invention. When I got 
back six hours later, what do you 
suppose he was doing?’ 

" 'No idea,’ I said. 'I haven’t 
known any other precocious boys.’ 

" 'He was frying himself a couple 
of sunfish.’ 



"'Yeah,' I said stupidly. "What 
about it?’ 

" 'Fresh sunfish, Mr. Harrigan. 
Now, even if you could easily pick 
them up in this neighborhood in 
Chicago, the elevator man said Ros- 
coe hadn’t left the J>enthouse. I 
asked Roscoe where he got them, 
and he said he caught them. Six 
hours, Mr. Harrigan. He would 
hardly have had time to cycle out to 
a place he could conceivably catch 
sunfish. That’s taking in all the pos- 
sibilities.’ 

"I saw her point. Sunfish were not 
to be caught just by dangling a 
worm on a hook over the nearest 
building parapet into the canyons of 
the Chicago Loop. 

" 'And that isn't all,’ she went on. 
'Just come out here.’ 

"I followed her to the roof. There 
stood the machine, just as I had seen, 
it that first visit. She went over to it. 

" 'Now, if you’ll look, you’ll see 
that the machine has been moved.’ 

"I could see that and said so. I 
pointed out, however, that Roscoe 
was big enough to push it around. 

" 'That’s true enough,’ she conced- 
ed. 'But wouldn’t the wheels leave 
something of a mark? There’s none 
here. It’s just as if it had been picked 
up and put down over here.’ 

" 'There’s probably a very simple 
explanation for it. Why Hot ask 
Roscoe?’ 

"We waited for Roscoe. He came 
along about an hour later, and we 
put the questions to him. He said 
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simply that he had taken the ma- 
chine out. As for the sunfish, why, 
he had gone fishing that day in a 
millpond out of Fernview, Illinois. 

‘"How perfectly absurd!’ cried 
Dr. Penfield. 'Fernview is almost 
four hundred miles from here. How 
do you expect me to believe that?’ 

"'I don’t,’ admitted the kid. 'If 
you rejea the fundamental premise, 
it’s only natural that you have to 
reject all the others.’ 

"Not another thing could be got 
out of him.” 

Today, Roscoe decided, I’ll tell 
them about helicopters. 

"Go on, tell us your dream’,’ 
urged Leander. "It can’t be more 
impossible than the last one.” 

"It’s about a flying-machine," be- 
gan Roscoe, choosing his words 
carefully. "A machine of a different 
kind from the other—" He had al- 
ready told them about airplanes. 
"This one could fly straight tip, and 
it could come straight down, too. It 
could hover and move around in the 
smallest space." 

"If you accept the principle you 
talked about in the other flying ma- 
chine, this one is unsound’,’ stM Le- 
ander promptly. 

"Of course it isn’t’,’ replied Ros- 
coe with spirit. "You just have to 
give the supporting surfaces an ap- 
proximately vertical thrust. You 
could do it by arranging for the ro- 
tating device on the top instead of 
the front of the machine." 
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"How could you control it?” 
asked Leatsder. 

"You carry a power plant." 
Leander frowned. Albert listened 
in wide-eyed amazement. 

"What if it failed.^’ 

"Well, you shotddn’t have any 
more trouble than in an airplane.” 
"If this were as simple as you 
make it sound, I should think it 
would have been invented a long 
tirrie ago," said Leander with studied 
scorn. "They’ve been talking about 
men flying ever since Icarus. It 
hasn’t happened and it never will." 

"Don’t be so sure, Leander,” re- 
torted Roscoe. How curious it was 
that Leander at seventeen was capa- 
ble of developing in him the same 
fury that the man Leatuler was to 
become was destined to arouse in 
Roscoe at ten. This was the trap 
Roscoe must avoid, for sooner or 
later he was likely to burst out into 
expression of his rage, just as he had 
done in childhood, kicking and 
screaming and beating at his uncle. 

"But I am sure," replied Leander. 
"A man’s got to be sure of some 
things, and I’m sure man isn’t going 
to fly. He wasn’t meant to.” 

"You talk like— like an old fogy 
of an uncle of mine” said Roscoe. 

"Sometimes the old fogies know 
more than the young fogies.” 

"They do not!" Roscoe was in- 
dignant. That anyone like Leander, 
who was, after all, only a country 
bumpkin, to contradict Roscoe Pen- 
field, with his genius I. Q., was pro- 
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foundly insulting. "I know men will 
be able to fly some day.” 

"In that flying machine you 
dreamed up?” Leander jeered. 

"Sure. It works on the same prin- 
ciple as my machine" answered RoJ- 
coe heatedly. "Except that it wor?t 
move in time, only in space.” 

He had no sooner spoken than he 
knew he had made a slip: Country 
bumpkin or no, Leander was sharp. 

"Your machine” he echoed. 
"What machine?” 

"I’ve got a kind of machine" be- 
gan Roscoe cautiously. 

"A toy?” interjected Albert. 

"Y es, you might say it?s a toy.” 
"Another dream?” asked Albert 
helpfully. 

"Another dream" said Roscoe. 
Leander licked his lips. He was 
looking intently at Roscoe now. 

"Come to think of it, Roscoe, you 
wear funny clothes.” 

"I do not.” 

"Never saw the like before. I 
don’t have any like that and Albert 
hasn’t and Ra hasn’t and our hired 
man hasn’t and nobody we see in 
church Sundays has.” 

"Maybe they’re poor and can’t af- 
ford anything better,” said Albert. 

"Where do you live, Roscoe.^” 
persisted Leander. 

"I told you— Chicago.” 

"Sure, and you said you came 
down here and visited with rela- 
tives. What relatives?” 

"My grandfather arid my uncles,” 
said Roscoe, relishing this truth. 



"There dor?t nobody live around 
here, outside of Femview, fits that 
description” said Leander, his eyes 
narrowed. 

Roscoe came to his feet in orte 
-bound. "So I’m a liar, huh? So 
yoidre sneaking around behind my 
back trying to fnd something wrong 
with me. Well, that’s not the kirtd 
of friends I like." 

Leander was taken aback. Roscoe 
stalked off to the rtoise of Albert’s 
cries of consternation and the 
younger bo'/s loud recriminations 
against his brother. If only, thought 
Roscoe, they stay where they are 
and don’t take it into their heads to 
follow me! Once he got to the 
woods, he could dodge them easily 
enough. 

He reached the woods and van- 
ished into them, before Learider 
came to life and began to run after 
him. 

"It couldn’t have been more than 
a few days later that I stopped in 
there again," said Harrigan. . "I 
found Dr. Penfield quite upset in- 
deed.” 

" 'Look here, Mr. Harrigan,’ she 
opened up on me right away, 'I’ve 
just gone through Roscoe’s things, 
and I’ve come up with quite an as- 
sortment I can’t account for.’ 

" 'Any boy is apt to collect trifles,’ 
I said. 

"'These aren’t trifles, Mr. Harri- 
gan.’ 

"Nor were they. It’s some years 
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back now, but as nearly as I can re- 
member them they included three 
complete sets of mint stamps of the 
Q>lumbian commemoratives, coins 
of the same period, some valuable 
decorative pieces circa 1880, and 
certain odds and ends which might 
be an integral f>art of any boy’s life.” 
"What’s so unusual about such a 
find?" I put in. 

"Basically, I suppose, the time 
wasn’t right. When was it, 1946 or 
so? Mint Columbians just weren’t 
easy to pick up in complete sets. He 
had three. Sure, I know, he had 
money to buy them. But where did 
he get them? "The coins were a little 
more common, I grant that; he 
might have picked them up from 
some collector. After all, his cousin 
wasn’t in the habit of following him 
around. 'There was just the outside 
possibility that he had managed to 
accumulate them in the course of 
his life in Chicago.” 

‘"rhere was no way of knowing 
how long he had had them?” I asked. 
Harri^n shook his head. 

"What did Roscoe say about 
them?” 

"Oh, the same old story. He had 
brought them back from his trips 
into the past. He made it sound so 
damned logical, but, of course, it 
was ridiculous, and when I charged 
him with it, he just laughed. 

" 'Remember the story of Doubt- 
ing Thomas, Mr. Harrigan,’ he said. 
'Or maybe you don’t read the Bible.’ 
"I promised Dr. Penfield I’d look 



around Roscoe’s room next day . . 

Roscoe was of two minds about 
going back. 

For one thing, knowing Leander 
as he did, he was certain that his 
uncle would have devised some trap; 
he would want above all else to see 
"the machine". On the other hand, 
the lure of the place was irresistible; 
he enjoyed that feeling of superiori- 
ty— to be back in time actually talk- 
ing to his father and uncle, who 
could ' not know that they and his 
mother would all die together in 
that terrible accident. He could^ ac- 
tually play at their games, join in 
their fun, and know that among 
other things that Leander, who pro- 
fessed such scorn for girls, would be 
married in three years, and Albert 
would not marry until much later in 
life. This game had an inordinate at- 
traction for him; it lent spindle- 
owl-eyed Roscoe Penfield 
the superiority of a god. 

In the end, he slipped into the 
machine when Harriet had gone to 
work next morning, and was off into 
the past once more. 

He knew he must be very cau- 
tious, however. 

He was twice as careful about 
hiding the machine, and, when he 
moved toward the house and 
grounds, he went with extreme war- 
iness. He saw the boys at last, on 
the far side of the pond— the deep 
side— with sailboats. He went 
around the pond where the mill was. 
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and walked catlike among the wil- 
lows and alders so as to come up 
behind the boys and leave the way 
clear for him to disappear if they 
were hostile. 

Albert saw him first. ”There’s 
Roscoe!" he cried. 

Leander looked around casually. 
"Ever sail a boat, Roscoe.^’ he called. 

"No, but I can try." 

So they had forgotten. Roscoe 
came confidently out of the willows 
and ran to the edge of the pond. 

No sooner had he reached Lean- 
der’s side than Leander fell upon 
him, bearing him to the ground and 
pinning him there. 

"Now we got you, Roscoe. Albert, 
run and fetch that rope from the 
mill— you know, the one we hid till 
Roscoe came back.” 

Albert obediently ran. 

Leander gloated. "This time you 
won’t get away without showing us 
your machine. We know yotdre not 
visiting around here because we 
asked all around. We’re going to tie 
you up and if you don’t lead us to 
where it is, you can rot for all we 
care!’ 

In a near panic, Roscoe knew he 
must act before Albert returned. For 
the moment, however, there was 
nothing he could do. Leander had 
his shoulders pinned to the grass and 
was sitting astride him; since Lean- 
der was heavier than Roscoe, there 
was nothing for it hut to wait until 
Leander became over-confident. 
Roscoe relaxed and grinned. 



'Think yotdre smart" he said. 

"We’ll see who’s so smart,” re- 
torted Leander. 

"Look. There! s a stone or some- 
thing under my right shoulder. Ease 
up a little on the pressure, will you?” 

Leander obligingly did so. In- 
stantly Roscoe arched his body, and 
with a rapidly freed hand, taught 
Leander a brief lesson in judo. Lean- 
der catapulted over Roscoe’s head 
and landed in the pond. 

"I can’t swim!” he shouted. 

"I’m wise to your tricks,” Roscoe 
shouted in answer and sprinted away 
just as Albert came out of the mill 
with a coil of rope. 

He got to the machine and 
climbed in, filled with regret. He 
knew this was the last time he could 
come back to Pemview, the last 
time. He felt all the pangs of part- 
ing as the machine vaulted into the 
heavens. 

"Now this is the part of the story 
that just doesn’t add up. It could be 
that somehow I was the victim of 
the whackiest kind of hallucination 
you ever heard of,” continued Har- 
rigan. "I can’t swear now that what 
happened before that last visit did 
actually take place. I thought for a 
while it was a dream, now I’m not 
even sure it had the reality of a 
dream. But I remember that last vis- 
it as vividly as I remember anything 
about those queer assignments of 
mine. I can still see the kid mutter- 
ing about having altered events by 
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what he did. I can still see how in- 
dignant his parents were.” 

"His parents!" I put in. "You said 
they were killed in an accident.” 

"Alleged,” he answered. "Brought 
about by Roscoe’s Uncle Leander, 
who was driving. But you see, if 
there wasn’t any Uncle Leander, 
there couldn’t have been such an ac- 
cident, could there? But don’t let 
me get ahead of the story. 

"I went there that last day look- 
ing for Dr. Penfield. 1 found Roscoe 
sitting white as a bank of new-fallen 
snow, and stifiF as an icicle, being 
lectured to by an elderly fellow and 
a woman who was clearly his wife. 

"'What do you want?’ asked the 
lecturer, when his wife had let me in. 

"'Forgive me,’ 1 said, just as 
uncertain as I felt, '1 came up, 
1 thought,, to find a Dr. Penfield. 
Wasn’t her first name Harriet?’ 

"Tm Dr. Penfield,’ said he. 'Dr. 
Albert Penfield.’ 

"I tell you, I was as confused as a 
man can get and still hang on to 
sanity. Dr. Harriet Penfield was no- 
where in evidence; nor was there 
any sign of any of her possessions. 
Moreover, my memory of her 
seemed to be fading even as I talked 
about her. 

" 'Roscoe’s cousin,’ I said. 

" 'I’m afraid Roscoe has misled 
you,’ he said. 'He has no cousins. My 
only brother, Leander, was drowned 
in the millpond on our father’s farm 
when he was seventeen, ^loscoe is a 
very imaginative boy. I had no idea 



he had impressed anyone else with 
this fable; I thought we were the 
first to learn of it.’ 

"Well, I tried to track down Dr. 
Harriet Penfield. After all, I had 
seen her name in print. Or had I? 
I had looked her up in Who’s Who 
and found her there with almost half 
a column. Or had I? It was a cinch 
I couldn’t .find any word about her 
after that, even though I went 
through the files of Who’s Who for 
the previous ten years. I went 
around to Ignatius College, where I 
had understood she had taught, and 
couldn’t find a soul who remembered 
her. Nor was she on the teaching 
rolls. Roscoe could have hired some- 
one to impjersonate her, but then, 
what of those references I had read 
before? Or had I? You see? I’ve been 
asking myself ever since whose bad 
dream I was in. 

"As for Roscoe, they had to send 
him to a sanitarium for quite a little 
while. "They had found him on the 
roof that night where he had evi- 
dently fallen from something. He 
talked about his 'time’ machine, but 
of course, there was nothing of that 
sort there— nor a machine of any 
kind, though I’d have sworn I saw 
one. He kept accusing himself of 
having murdered not only his Uncle 
Leander, but also his cousin Harriet, 
and of having wiped out an entire 
sequence of events in time. It took 
him quite a while to get over that 
obsession. I’m not sure I quite got 
over mine.” • • • 
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T he alien drifted into normal 
space between the orbits of 
Earth and Mars through a shimmer- 
ing phosphorescent haze of its own 
making, its long invisible feelers 
stretching out in all directions even 
before the materialization was com- 
plete. It paused, like a shining ghost; 
then the pulsing cold light died, and 
its scanners searched abosa the 
blackness with piercing electronic 
eyes which saw the space station. 

George Hannon did not see the 
spaceship materialize. He failed 
even to detect the signals that 
warned of an approaching body- 
space was too full of meteors, plan- 
etoids, chunks of rock. He should 
have noticed, and normally he would 
have, for it was his job as Station- 
master to do so. But his thoughts 



were millions of miles away, on 
Earth, where they should not have 
been. 

He was wondering what it would 
be like seeing Earth again after ten 
long years, to walk again in his own 
body, to breathe as a human would, 
to be able to stretch his arms and 
legs and know that he was truly 
alive. 

The first years had been the hard- 
est, trying to adjust to giving up 
human qualities to become a sp>ace 
station. Often during that time he 
had gazed in upon himself, upon his 
human body, and wondered if the 
pension given to Stationmasters was 
worth the years of isolation. He had 
examined his apparently Ufeless 
body encased in its plastic cylinder 
of preserving, protecting liquid. 
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MANY DREAMS 
of EARTH 

by Charles E. Fritch 

A STATIONMASTER IN SPACE HAS MEMORIES AND HE 
HAS HOPE. HOW LONG CAN HOPE LAST? 



carefully traced the spiderweb wires 
fastened by surgery which plunged 
from all directions into his brain to- 
ward predetermined contacts. The 
wires stretched through the space 
station like veins and arteries and 
nerves, making the station a living 
thing. 

The transformation had been 
complete. The space station was al- 
most indestructable, made to last a 
million generations, self-sufficient. 
It even had a fuse, a mechanical Con- 
science, that prevented the Station- 
master from cracking up under the 
strain of so unusual an occupation. 
They had plugged him, like some 
great electronic tube, into the hub 
of the station, and from that moment 
on he had ceased to exist. From that 
instant he ceased to be George Har- 



mon, Earthling, iomo sapiens. From 
that moment on he was Space Sta- 
tion 42, a mechanical entity patrol- 
ling an orbit between Earth and 
Mars— on a ten year tour of duty. 

Ten years was a long time, but 
the pension would.be worth it. He 
had thought so when he had volun- 
teered and he thought it again now. 
But in between those times were 
others when he wasn’t as certain, for 
ten years was a long time. Any place 
it would be long, but out here in 
space, alone, it was an eternity. 
Alone. That was a lonely word; the 
very sound of it made you feel cold 
and lonely, made you want someone 
to talk to. But there was no one. No 
one but occasional passing ships 
whose operators were in a hurry to 
get back to green Eanh and had no 
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desire to talk with space stations, 
however human. 

He had watched Earth roll on be- 
neath him, followed it in its flight 
to nowhere along the path of its or- 
bit, and he felt a longing. But before 
the longing had gotten too severe, 
a fuse broke an electronic connec- 
tion and he felt once more at ease. 

The first years were frantic ones. 
Though his body no longer func- 
tioned, his mind retained the images, 
the pseudo-sensations that had once 
stimulated him. He felt these stim- 
uli, as an amputee imagines sensa- 
tion in a non-existant limb. They 
had selected him carefully, putting 
him through batteries of tests both 
physical and psychological, yet he 
felt at times he would surely go mad. 
At times he felt like he had an itchy 
nose and no arms. 

Yet he had many arms, many eyes. 
Slowly, he learned to control his new 
body that was metal and quartz and 
fine wire. He learned to read the 
gauges and the indicators, learned to 
shift the station through space to 
avoid collision, to swing the tele- 
scopes and gaze intently at the plan- 
ets and the stars and the distant neb- 
ulae and at nothing. Mentally he 
roamed the still, silent corridors of 
his body and tried to find peace. 

And while his mind considered 
these thoughts, the alien surveyed 
the station, came cautiously closer. 

During the first years he often 
played the music machines and 
made them spew forth an indeter- 



minable number of melodies to fit 
his many moods. He read the record- 
ed books, volumes which spoke to 
him in magic syllables of poetry and 
song. He set hidden films into mo- 
tion and watched three-dimensional 
images enact an infinite variety of 
scenes. But even while watching 
these and listening to them he knew 
that this was the stuff of dreams, un- 
real,* and it failed to satisfy him. 
After a while he no longer used 
them. 

The years passed, and the once ex- 
citing new work became dull, rou- 
tine. Even green, silent Earth be- 
came merely another planet to ob- 
serve with unemotional interest. 
The years passed, one, two, five, 
seven, nine. Or perhaps not even that 
much, though it seemed much more. 
Out here time had no personal 
meaning, was merely something 
necessary to (the coordination of 
other factors, units of measurement 
to be filed and forgotten with other 
useless and uninteresting data. He 
had no chronometer that measured 
Earth time, for space stations could 
not be clock watchers, lest they be- 
come deficient in mechanical duties. 

At first, he had counted the rota- 
tions of Earth, and its revolutions, 
and (hen his own passage through 
space about the distant sun, and then 
he didn’t bother counting at alL His 
impatience had been mental, but he 
slowly came to know that machines 
have no reason for impatience. Ma- 
chines carry out their prescribed 
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duties with patience, humility and 
efficiency, and they wait until the 
day when those duties are no longer 
necessary. 

For George Harmon that day 
would come, but he didn’t exactly 
know when. At the end of ten years 
certainly, but exactly when that was 
he didn’t know. He’d lost track of 
time, but he was confident that it 
was not long in coming. He was cer- 
tain his relief would be prompt. 
When his time was up, they would 
come for him and then he would 
know. It was better that way, he 
realized, than to wait and count off 
the silent years and months and days 
and minutes and seconds. "They 
would come and they would detach 
the wires that connected him to the 
nerves controlling the station and 
take his unaged body back to Earth, 
where they would restore it to life. 

To Earth. He had seldom thought 
of it during the long years, but sud- 
denly those were' magic words. He 
closed his eyes to what lay outside 
* and heard only the vague unceasing 
throb of the rocket heart in the hub 
beneath him. Then that slowly faded 
and he forgot the station and the 
blank expanse of nothing that sur- 
rounded him. For a moment he was 
back again on Earth, on good old 
Earth, thinking of it as he had not 
thought of it for years and years. 

His mind was suddenly full of 
green grass and the cool fresh sum- 
mer’s air stirring gold-tipped trees 
and the shaded porches and the me- 



lodious tinkle of ice in frosted lem- 
onade glasses. He could almost taste 
the lemony liquid, as he thought 
about it, almost feel his mouth puck- 
er pleasantly at the remembrance. 
To his ears came the rusty chuckle 
of the old porch swing as it resigned 
itself to another season, and from 
across the street a girlish laughter 
came that fell like gently shattering 
crystals into the lengthening after- 
noon. The years held no meaning, 
they were a dream which time would 
erase and replace; the years ahead 
held hope, joy, reality. As he thought 
about it, mental tears flowed from 
the eyes of his mind, and he knew, 
gratefully, he was still human. 

The alien, meanwhile, glided si- 
lently toward the space station, feel- 
ing it with invisible fingers which 
recorded the fact that a mind resid- 
ed within the metal interior. It de- 
tected and automatically recorded 
such secondarily importmt facts as 
the station’s mass, its orbital speed, 
noted details of construction and 
composition, and other factors im- 
mediately or potentially pertinent. 
But one fact stood out among all 
others— there was a mind aboard. A 
mind! The fact was surprising in it- 
self, but a further fact was noted by 
the brain emanations. It was a mind 
similar to the alien’s. 

The spaceship drifted closer, cu- 
rious yet ready for any surprise move 
the station might make. Inside, a 
heavy-suited figure watched the sta- 
tion grow large on a screen and held 
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its two tentacles in readiness over 
the controls. The gap narrowed be- 
tween the two. The alien extended 
grapplers which reached out over 
and under the station and closed 
down on it. 

The resounding clang of the 
grapplers shook the station and 
brought George Harmon out of his 
lethargy. Cursing, he activated the 
outer viewscreens, noticing grimly 
that the warning lights had been 
flashing and he had not seen them. 
He felt sick. Then he felt angry. 

The screens leaped into life. 
Through the overhead viewscreen 
he saw the crablike metal arc of the 
top pincer holding the station in a 
magnetic grip. The side screen 
showed the alien ship itself, metal 
and cigar-shap>ed like an Earthling’s 
craft, with long tailfins and wings 
cut in bizarre patterns on the trail- 
ing edges. 

Mentally, he cursed again and au- 
tomatically swung the huge mrreted 
proton guns to bear on the stranger. 
He couldn’t fire, of course, not at 
this range, but if he could get loose 
—A further thought activated the 
anti-magnetism device and a sudden 
burst of jets designed to shrug off 
the alien. The jets flared, and he 
pwised a mental finger over the con- 
trols of the proton cannon, waiting 
for the pincers to disengage. But the 
grapplers held. He found himself 
cursing again. For the second time 
in all the long cursable years, anger 
surged within him. 



He tried the radio, thinking that 
Earth would send help. But the tubes 
remained stubbornly silent beneath 
his directions. He felt like he was 
sweating. It was impossible, of 
course. Machines don’t sweat. Yet 
machines don’t fear either, and 
George Harmon felt suddenly afraid. 

A voice said to him: "Resist and 
you will be destroyed. I am coming 
aboard. Open your lock.” If was a 
voice and yet not a voice; it was al- 
most as though it were a thought of 
his own. 

' Telepathy, he thought. Or else in- 
sanity. 

The side screen showed an air- 
lock on the alien ship opening. A 
space-suited figure emerged, a figure 
resembling an Earthling, and drifted 
toward the space station, a strange 
box under one arm. 

’The creature was dangerously 
close to one of the maneuvering jets, 
he noted, and his thoughts strayed 
to the activating machine. But .per- 
haps the alien was friendly. Friend- 
ly, the next thought came, attacking 
a space station? He had a perfect 
right to destroy it. His time might 
nearly be up now; he couldn’t af- 
ford to take chances. Before he could 
change his mind, he activated the 
mechanism. 

But the jet didn’t fire. He tried 
again. Again. Frantically, he probed 
the machinery, tracing every facet 
of its construction. Nothing was 
wrong, ndthing. Nothing except that 
it wouldn’t work. 
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With growing concern, he 
watched the alien approach his air- 
lock. The airlock had been put there 
almost as an afterthou^t, to accom- 
modate any mechanics that might 
be necessary to repair possible 
breakdowns in the station or surviv- 
ors of spaceship collisions with me- 
teors. But he had had no visitors dur- 
ing his period in space, and he was 
certain he wanted none now. He 
had no intention of opening the air- 
lock. 

He watched the alien pause, hesi- 
tating on the outer rim. It made a 
motion over the box it carried, and 
the airlock popp>ed op>en. The space- 
suited figure entered the station, and 
the airlock closed tightly behind it. 

He activated the airlock view- 
screen and saw the alien contem- 
plating the inner door. The creature 
considered the door only briefly, and 
then it was no longer a barrier. The 
door swung op>en without a strug- 
gle, and the alien stepp>ed through. 
George Harmon switched on the 
viewscreen in the corridor in which 
the creature now stood peering 
about. It seemed to be looking about 
' for something resembling itself, and 
George smiled a mental smile al- 
though his position was steadily be- 
coming precarious. 

A voice said in his mind: “Where 
are you? I wish to talk with you.” 
"Talk then,” George thought 
back. "I’m listening.” 

"I want to see you,” the other in- 
sisted. 



"You are seeing me. I am th^ 
space station." 

"A robot?” the creature said, sur- 
prised. "Then you will not mind if 
I destroy you.” 

"Wait!” George cried, mentally 
wetting his lips. It was funny how 
the old human traits predominated 
in a feared simation. Frantically, he 
searched the spjace station for weap- 
ons and found none. "Why would 
you wish to destroy me?” he evaded 
finally. "Even a machine has pur- 
pose.” 

"And what is your purpxjse?” 

"My purpose?” He was surprised 
at the question, and then even more 
surprised at his inability to answer 
it automatically. Yet he had not real- 
ly considered any purpose in his do- 
ing this other than earning himself 
a pension. Certainly he could not 
give that answer. What were sp«ce 
station^ for, anyway? "Why, as con- 
tact points, of course,” he answered 
finally. "For ships traveling through 
space, going from Earth to the outer 
planets of the solar system, and from 
outer planets to Earth. Just in case 
any get lost or damaged, well, here 
I am to help them." 

"And have you?” the alien won- 
dered. "How long is it since you’ve 
been contacted by anyone?” 

George Harmon gave a mental 
shrug. He tried to remember and 
found he didn’t recall ever having 
been contacted. "It hasn’t been ne- 
cessary. They build ships good on 
Earth. I can see them go back and 
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forth all the time, from Earth to the 
outer planets and back.” 

"How long has it been since the 
last one passed?” the alien asked. 

Unaccountably, George Harmon 
felt sudden prickles of fear go 
through him. "You have no right to 
ask me these questions. You are the 
intruder. I should—” 

"How long has it been?” the alien 
insisted. 

Despite himself, he thought: 
When? When did the last spaceship 
pass? What difference did it make? 
None. None at all. But when? 
When was it? A month? Six 
months? He didn’t know. He should 
know, though, for he had a ma- 
chine’s memory. A year? Two? Time 
was meaningless out here. When did 
the last spaceship pass? When? 

"I don’t know,” he said. "I don’t 
know, I don’t know, I don’t know.” 

He heard a faint mechanical click 
as a connection broke, and suddenly 
it made no difference that he didn’t 
know. 

"You have no purpose here,” the 
alien said slowly. "I am going to de- 
stroy you.” 

Calmer, George Harmon searched 
about for a weapon. But there were 
no weapons inside, none at all. His 
only moving parts were small me- 
chanical arms that could move small 
parts of machinery, and those were 
in the room where his body lay en- 
cased in its cylinder of liquid. Me- 
chanical arms, he thought, having a 
giant’s strength; they could also be 



used to destroy. It would be risky, 
but— 

"I am weary,” he thought aloud to 
the creature. "My life-essence is in 
the hub of the station.” 

'The alien said nothing to this, but 
it made its way forward, down the 
slim metal corridors between girders 
and wires. George watched it move 
cautiously toward the room that 
housed his body. Testily, he flexed 
the metal muscles of the four giant 
arms surrounding the body. He 
would have to work fast, before the 
alien could act against him. A swift 
blow would knock the protecting 
box from its arms, two of his me- 
chanical arms would hold the alien 
tight, while his other two would un- 
screw the headpiece from the alien’s 
spacesuit. Then he would let the ait 
out of the station. 

Grimly, George Harmon smiled 
to himself. It would be his only 
chance. If the alien got in control 
of the central room, all was lost. He 
would never see green Earth again. 
Before long they would come for 
him. Perhaps it was a matter of 
days. He had to win this. 

He watched the alien make its 
way down the last corridor, saw it 
pause briefly outside the door, then 
slide it aside^ box extended, and en- 
ter. 

Quickly, he swung his arms into 
action, bringing them out in a light- 
ning sweep that knocked the box 
bouncing metallically onto the floor 
where it erupted sparks and then 
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died. The alien stood stunned for a 
brief moment. In that moment 
George Harmon shot out with two 
arms and took hold of the alien. 

"Don’t! ’’ a voice cried in his mind. 
"My mission is friendly. I mean no 
harm.” 

George Harmon laughed to him- 
self. His other two arms pulled at 
the headpiece. It twisted awkwardly, 
came loose. 

"Don’t!” the voice cried again. 
"The atmosphere in here, it’s—” 

"Not nearly as bad as it will be,’! 
he completed. "I’m opening the air- 
lock.” He laughed again. 

He twisted off the helmet and 
threw it aside. Tven as he did this, 
another thought was impinging up- 
on the mechanism that opened the 
airlock to space. 

"Then he stopped, and the thought 
went uncompleted. The airlock 
stayed shut. He stared, unbelieving, 
at the creature in his mechanical 
arms, at the long golden hair flow- 
ing behind an exquisite feminine 
face, at the figure that suddenly 
seemed soft and rounded in the bul- 
ky spacesuit. In his surprise, he 
dropped her to the floor, where she 
lay gasping in the musty air. 

Remembering, he closed the 
door to the room and activated the 
oxygen mechanism, wondering at 
the same time if she breathed that 
or something else. He stared at her 
in sudden concern, her threat of de- 
stroying him gone before other more 
urgent thoughts that nunbled over 



themselves in their haste to become 
known. How could this be? he won- 
dered. He hadn’t seen a girl in ten 
years now. Was it ten years? Some- 
how it seemed longer, but then he 
could have no conception of time 
out here. Still, she was a female, as 
female as any Earth might produce. 
A slight Asiatic tilt to the eyes, per- 
haps, a trifle pointing of the ears, 
but unmistakably she was human. 

'The thought struck him a sledge- 
hammer blow. A humanoid from 
some alien culture. Earth would 
want to know of this. It would give 
him a chance to contact someone 
down there, perhaps even to get 
some hint of what year it was. He 
opened the radio circuit eagerly, 
waited with renewed impatience for 
the answering signal. None came. 
He tried again and again and again. 
Then he remembered the box on the 
floor and reached out one of his met- 
al arms and smashed it. But still the 
radio refused to work. 

"It’s no use,” she said wearily. She 
sat up, still dazed, holding her head. 
’"They’re all gone, all of them. No 
one will answer.” 

He turned on her angrily. "What 
do you mean, gone?” he demanded. 
"Who’s gone? Who?” He reached 
out as though to shake the informa- 
tion from her. 

She didn’t move. "Earth is gone,” 
she said, unafraid. "Earth is gone 
and Earthlings no more. You have 
no purpose here.” 

"What do you know of it?” he 
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said contemptuously. "Earth is down 
there, green and full of life, and be- 
fore long I’ll be down there on it 
myself.” 

"You are a human," she said, "as 
I thought.” She indicated the body 
in the transparent tube. “And this 
is your body. I remember reading 
about things like this, but not until 
now did I believe it. It's horrible. 
How long have you been here?” 
"Ten years,” he answered proud- 
ly. He didn’t mind answering, for he 
had the upper hand. "When my 
term is up, they will come and take 
my body back to Earth and restore 
it to life.” 

She shook her head. "No one will 
come,” she said wearily. "There is 
no one on Earth, no one at all.” 
"That’s a lie.” He could feel him- 
self trembling, almost physically. 

"Earth is a cinder,” she said, calm- 
ly. "They fought among themselves, 
using atomic weapons. Chain reac- 
tions started. The air burst into 
flame. A few of them, my ancestors, 
flew from the solar system and 
found peace on another star.” 
"Ancestors?” he said, puzzled. 
Confidence returned. "It can’t be 
true. It’s been only ten years. Ten 
years. All that couldn’t have hap- 
pened.” 

She looked up at his still body, 
pity in her eyes. She said slowly, 
"Earth has been abandoned for the 
past thousand years!” 

"I don’t believe it,” he said. 
"You’re lying, trying to get me to 



release you. Well, I won’t. We’ll wait 
and prove I’m right.” 

"You’ve been waiting for a thou- 
sand years without realizing it, and 
no one has come for you,” she said. 
"You can wait for a thousand more, 
and a thousand after that, and still 
no one will come. Earth is dead! ” 
"No,” he cried, trying to thrust 
the thought from his mind. "It’s not 
true.” 

"Find out for yourself,” she sug- 
gested. "Go down to Earth, see if 
what I say is not true.” 

"I can’t. I can’t leave this orbit. 
My function is as a space station, 
not a space ship. I have only enough 
power to swerve course slightly.” 
"My ship can do it then,” she said. 
"I can leave the grapplers on and 
tow you to Earth.” 

He laughed mockingly. "Once 
aboard your ship you could destroy 
me, as you threatened. At the least, 
you could escape. No, that’s one 
thing that won’t happen. We’U wait 
for them to come and get me.” 
"You’re a fool! ” she cried angrily. 
"You’ll wait for all eternity, and no 
one will come. Listen to me. I can 
take you back to our world. Your 
body is young yet, and you can start 
over again. It’s a nice world, the peo- 
ple are friendly—” 

He hesitated, his mind a strange 
chaos before her compelling words, 
and then a deep cUck in the bowels 
of the machinery around him testi- 
fied to the severing of an unwhole- 
some connection. "No,” he said. She 
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was not going to trick him. Not now, 
when in a matter of days they might 
come for him. With Eanh nearly in 
his grasp, he was not going to give 
up so easily. 

She slumped, dejected, on the 
metal floor and regarded him with 
pitying eyes. He turned his atten- 
tion from her and swung the giant 
telescope into position to look at 
Earth. The image leaped into view. 
It was not nearly as green as he had 
remembered it, and the great oceans 
seemed to cover only a small por- 
tion of the planet. But it was Earth, 
good old Earth, just the same, and 
before long he would be down there, 
a human again after ten years out in 
space. The thought was exhilarat- 
ing. And this creature wanted to se- 
duce him from it! 

At the thought of her, he turned 
his attention inward. Helmet in 
hand, she had managed to pry open 
the door. Automatically he swung 
his tentacles, caught her in a crush- 
ing grip that contorted her pretty 
features into something unpretty. 
He closed his ears to the scream 
and then his eyes. After a while he 
looked. Blood dripped from her still 
body onto the metal floor in a wid- 
ening pool Disgusted, he dropped 
the body. He hadn’t meant to do it, 
he hadn’t meant to. But with such 
a short time left— 

He turned away and contemplat- 
ed the silent universe outside. Well, 
no maner; when they came for him 
they would take care of that. 



He turned his attention to Earth 
again, dreaming of the days he would 
spend down there, pleasant days, 
with all this behind him. He 
watched Earth trace its ceaseless pat- 
tern about the sun, and he began 
counting its revolutions once more, 
one, two, three, four, five, and then 
he lost interest as something troub- 
led him vaguely and the machinery 
went click and he felt at peace. He 
waited. 

After a while, he looked in on 
the body of the alien, and he found 
only a skeleton there in a space suit, 
with long once-golden hair string- 
ing like glistening spiderwebs from 
the skull. Mentally he grimaced, re- 
membering how she had looked. Yet 
he felt satisfied now, for she surely 
could not have been a descendant of 
Earthlings, as she had claimed; her 
body could not have been destroyed 
in the few minutes that had elapsed, 
if she had been of Earth. Hardly any 
time at all had gone by. His mind 
accepted the rationalization and filed 
it for future reference. 

George Harmon waited. He wait- 
ed and dreamed of Earth while that 
planet spun on through the eternal 
night beneath him. The sun turned 
orange and then became the red star- 
ing eye of a man ready to die, and 
still he waited. 

He waited patiently, impatiently, 
thinking, not thinking, dreaming 
many dreams, while around him the 
universe went on. 

And no one came. • • • 
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The EIHMTED 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY ASLEEP MEANT PAIN TO ONE MAN, 
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THB ENCHANTED PRINCESS 



by Jack Vance 



WEALTH TO ANOTHER. AWAKE, SHE BROUGHT DEATH. 



J AMES AIKEN recognaed the 
man at the reception desk as 
Victor Martinon, former producer 
at Pageant. Martinon had been fired 
in the recent retrenchment, and the 
headlines in Variety sent goose-flesh 
along every back in the industry. If 
flamboyant, money-making Mati- 
non went, who was safe? 

Aiken approached the desk, puz- 
zled by Martinon’s presence at the 
Krebius Children’s Clinic. A versa- 
tile lover, Martinon never stayed 
married long enough to bited chil- 
dren. If Martinon were here on the 
same errand as his own— well, that 
was a different matter. Aiken felt a 
sharpening of interest. 

"Hello, Martinon.” 

"Hi,” said Martinon, neither 
knowing Aiken’s identity not car- 
ing. 

"I worked on Clair de Lune with 
you— built the Dreamboat sequence.” 

Clair de Lune was Martinon’s 

% 

next to last picture. 

"Oh, yes. Quite an effort. Still with 
Pageant?” 

"I’m in my own lab now. Doing 
special effects for ’TV.” 



"A man’s got to eat,” said Marti- 
non, implying that Aiken now could 
sink no further. 

Aiken’s mouth quivered, reflect- 
ing mingled emotions. "Keep me in 
mind, if you ever get back in pic- 
tures.” 

"Yeah. Sure will.” 

Aiken had never liked Martinon 
anyway. Martinon was big and 
broad, about forty, with silver hair 
pomaded and brushed till it glit- 
tered. His eyes were vaguely owlish 
—large, dark, surrounded by fine 
wrinkles; his mustache was cat-like; 
he wore excellent clothes. Aiken had 
no mustache; he was wiry and dark. 
He walked with a slight limp be- 
cause of a Korean bullet, and so 
looked older than his twenty-five 
years. Martinon was suave and 
smelled of heather; Aiken was 
abrupt, angular and smelled of noth- 
ing much in particular. 

Aiken spoke to the nurse behind 
the desk. "My sister has a little boy 
here. Bunny Tedrow.” 

"Oh, yes. Bunny. Nice little boy.” 
"She came to visit him yesterday, 
and told me about the film you were 
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showing. I’d like to see it. If I may, 
of course.” 

The nurse looked sidewise at Mar- 
tinon. "I don’t really see any objec- 
tion. I suppose you’d better speak to 
Dr. Krebius. Or if Mr. Martinon says 
it’s all right—.” 

”Oh.” Aiken looked at Martinon. 
’’Some of your stuff?” 

Martinon nodded. ”In a way. The 
films are, well, experimental. I’m not 
sure we want anyone checking them 
just yet.” 

’’Here’s Dr. Krebius,” said the 
nurse placidly, and Maninon 
frowned. 

Dr. Krebius was stocky, red-faced, 
forthright. His hair was whiter than 
Martinon ’s and rose from his scalp 
like a whisk-broom. He wore a 
white smock, and gave off a faint 
odor of clean laundry and iodoform. 

’The nurse said, ’’This gentleman 
heard about the films; he '^ants to 
see them.” 

”Ah.” Dr. Krebius looked at Aik- 
en with eyes like little blue ball- 
bearings. ’”rhe little stories.” He 
spoke in a heavy accent, gruff and 
deep in his throat. ’’You are who?” 

”My name is James Aiken. My 
sister saw the films yesterday and 
told me about them.” 

"Ah ha,” growled Krebius, turn- 
ing to Martinon as if he would clap 
him on the back. "Maybe we charge 
admission, hey? Make money for the 
hospital! ” 

Martinon said in a measured 
voice, "Aiken here works in a film 



laboratory. His interest is profes- 
sional.” 

"Sure! What of it? Let him look! 
He does no harm!” 

Martinon shrugged, moved off 
down the hall. 

Krebius turned back to Aiken. 
”We show not much. Just a few lit- 
tle stories to please the children.” 
He glanced at his wristwatch. "In 
six minutes, at two o’clock precisely. 
’That is the way we work here, pre- 
cise on the second. That way we cure 
the sick little legs, the blind eyes.” 
”Oh,” said Aiken. "Blind children 
too?” 

"My specialty! You know of the 
Krebius Klinik in Leipzig?” 

Aiken shook his head. "Sorry.” 
"For ten years we do tremendous 
work. Far ahead of what you do here. 
Why? ’There is more to do, we must 
be bold!” He tapjjed Aiken on the 
chest wifh a hard forefinger. "Two 
years ago I give up my wonderful 
hospital. ’There is no living with the 
Communists. ’They order me to 
make lenses, soldiers to see better 
down the guns. My work is to heal 
the eyes, not putting them out. I 
come here.” 

"I see your point,” said Aiken. He 
hesitated. Martinon’s attitude had 
given him the uncomfortable sense 
of interloping. , 

Krebius looked at him under 
bristly eyebrows. 

"Incidentally,” said Aiken, "as 
Martinon says. I’m in the special ef- 
fects business. Part of my work is 
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keeping up with what's going on.” 
"Of course. Why not? I have no 
interest in the film; it is not mine. 
Look as you please. Martinon is the 
cautious one. Fear is caution. I have 
no feat. I am cautious only with the 
tools of my work. Then!” He held 
up his blunt hands. "I am like a vise. 
The eye is a delicate organ!” 

He bowed, walked off down the 
corridor. Aiken and the nurse 
watched him go. Aiken, grinning a 
little, looked at the nurse, who was 
grinning too. 

"You should see him when he’s 
excited. And then— well! I was 
raised on a farm. The old kitchen 
range used to get red hot. When wa- 
ter spilled on it. . .” 

"I’m a farm boy myself,” said 
Aiken. 

"That’s Dr. Krebius. You’d better 
go. He wasn’t fooling. We work by 
the split-second around here. Right 
down the end of the hall, that’s the 
ward for today’s films.” 

Aiken walked down the corridor, 
pushed through the swinging door 
into a large room with curtained 
windows. Crippled children occu- 
pied beds along the walk, wheel- 
chairs down the center of the room. 
Aiken looked around for Bunny, but 
saw him nowhere. A table near the 
door supported a sixteen millimeter 
projector; on the far wall a screen 
hung. Martinon stood by the pro- 
jector threading in the film. He nod- 
ded curtly at Aiken. 

The clock on the wall read half 



a minute to two. Martinon flicked 
on the projector’s lamp and motor, 
focussed the image. A nurse went 
to sit under the screen with a big 
red book. 

The minute hand touched two. 

Two P.M. 

"Today,” said the nurse, "we 
watch another chapter from the life 
of Ulysses. Last time, you’ll remem- 
ber, they were trapped by a terrible 
one-eyed giant called Polyphemus, 
on the island that we call Sicily to- 
day. Polyphemus is a horrible crea- 
ture that’s been eating up the 
Greeks.” A delighted shudder and 
buzz ran around the room. "Today 
we find Ulysses and his men plotting 
an escape.” She nodded. The lights 
went out. Martinon started the pro- 
jector. 

There was a chattering sound. The 
white rectangle on the screen quiv- 
ered, shook. Martinon switched off 
the projector. The lights went on. 
Martinon bent over the projector 
with a worried frown. He banged it 
with his knuckles, shook it, tried the 
switch again. The same chatter. He 
looked up, shook his head despon- 
dently. "Don’t think we’re going to 
make it today.” 

"Aw,’-’ sighed the children. 

Aiken went over to the projector. 
"What’s the trouble?” 

"It’s been coming on a long 
time,” said Martinon. "Something in 
the sprockets. I’ll have to take it to 
the repairman.” 

"Let me take a look. I’ve got the 
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same model; I know it inside out.” 

"Oh, don’t bother,” said Marti- 
non, but Aiken was already investi- 
gating the mechanism. He opened a 
blade of his pocket knife, worked 
ten seconds. "She’ll go now. The 
screw holding the sprocket to the 
drive gear was loose.” 

"Much obliged,” muttered Marti- 
non. 

Aiken took his seat. Martinon 
caught the nurse’s eye. She bent over 
the book, began to read aloud. ’The 
lights went out. 

The- Odyssey! Aiken was looking 
into a vast cave, dim-lit by firelight. 
Hoary walls rose to fade into high 
murk. OS to one side lay a great 
manlike hulk. At his back a dozen 
men worked feverishly, and in the 
vast smoky volume of the cavern 
they were miniatures, manikins. 
They held a great pointed pole into 
the flames, and the red firelight 
played and danced on their sweat- 
ing bodies. 

The camera drew closer. ’The fea- 
tures of the men became visible- 
young, clean-limbed warriors mov- 
ing with passionate determination, 
heroic despair. Ulysses stood forth, 
a man with a face of the Sistine Je- 
hovah. He signalled. 'The warriors 
heaved the spear to their shoulders. 
Crouching under the weight, they 
ran forward against the face half- 
seen in the dimness. 

It was a lax, idiotic face, with one 
eye in the middle of the forehead. 
'The camera drew away showing the 



length of Polyphemus’ body. Thi 
Greeks came running with the flam- 
ing pike; the eye snapped op>en, 
stared in wonder, and the pike bored 
into the center— deep, deep, deep. 

Polyphemus jerked his head, the 
spear flung up, the Greeks scuttled 
into the shadows, disapp>eared. Pol- 
yphemus tore in agony at his face, 
wrenched loose the spear. He lunged 
around the cave, groping with one 
hand, clasping his bloody face with 
the other. 

'The camera went to the Greeks 
pressing back against the walls. The 
squat, bulging legs tramped p>ast 
them. A great hand swept close, 
scraped, grabbed. The Greeks held 
their breaths, and the sweat gleamed 
on their chests. 

Polyphemus stumbled away, into 
the fire; the logs scattered, embers 
flew. Polyphemus bellowed in frus- 
tration. 

The camera shifted to the Greeks, 
tying themselves under monster 
sheep. 

Polyphemus stood at the mouth of 
the cave. He pushed the great bar- 
rier rock aside and, straddling the 
opening, felt of the back of each 
sheep as it passed between his legs. 

The Greeks ran down to the gold- 
en beach, launched their galley over 
the wine-dark sea. ’They hoisted the 
sail and the wind drove them off- 
shore. 

Polyphemus came down to the 
beach. He picked up a boulder, flung 
it. Slow through the air it flew. 
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slanting down toward the Greeks. 
It crashed into the sea, and the gal- 
ley was tossed high on a fountain of 
water and bright white foam. Poly- 
phemus stooped for another boul- 
der. The scene faded. 

"And that’s all for today,” said the 
nurse. 

The children sighed in disappoint- 
ment, began to chatter. 

Martinon looked at Aiken with a 
peculiar sidelong grin. "What do 
you think?” 

"Not bad,” said Aiken. "Not bad 
at all. A little rough in s{x>ts. You 
could use better research. That 
wasn’t any Greek galley— more like 
a Viking longboat.” 

Martinon nodded carelessly. "It’s 
not my film; I’m on the outside look- 
ing in. But I agree with you. All 
brains and no technique, like a lot 
of this avant garde rtuff.” 

"I don’t recognize any of the ac; 
tors. Who made it?” 

"Merlin Studios.” 

"Never heard of them.” 

"They’ve just organized. One of 
my friends is involved. He asked me 
to show the film to some kids, get 
the reaction.” 

’ ”rhey like it,” said Aiken. 
Martinon shrugged. "Kids are 
easy to please.” 

Aiken turned to go. "So long, and 
thanks.” 

"Don’t mention it.” 

In the hall, Aiken met Dr. Kre- 
bius, standing with a pretty blonde 
girl of sixteen or seventeen. Krebius 



gave him a genial salute. "And the 
film, you liked it?” 

"Very much,” said Aiken. "Bu^ 
I’m puzzled.” 

"Ah ha,” said Krebius with a foxy 
wink at the girl. '"The little secrets 
that we must keep.” 

"Secrets?” she murmured. "What 
secrets?” 

"I forget,” said Krebius. "You 
know none of the secrets.” 

Aiken looked intently at the girl, 
glanced quickly at the doctor, and 
Krebius nodded. "This is little Car- 
ol Bannister. She’s blind.” 

"That’s too bad,” said Aiken. Her 
eyes turned in his direction. 'They 
were a wide, deep Dutch blue, mild 
and tranquil. He saw that she might 
be a year or two older than he had 
first imagined. 

Krebius stroked her silken-blonde 
head as he might pat a spaniel. "It’s 
a pity when lovely young girls can’t 
see to look and flirt and watch the 
boys’ hearts go bumping. But with 
Carol— well, we work and we hope, 
and who knows? Someday she may 
see as well as you or I.” 

"I sure hope so,” said Aiken. 
"Thank you,” the girl said softly, 
and Aiken took his leave. 

In an unaccountably gloomy 
mood, he returned to his lab and 
found himself unable to work. For 
an hour he sat musing and smok- 
ing, then, on a sudden inspiration, 
called a friend, who was legman for 
a famous Hollywood columnist. 
"Hello, Larry. ’This is Aiken.” 
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"What’s on the fire?” 

"I want some dope on Merlin Stu- 
dios. Got any?” 

"Nothing. Never heard of ’em. 
What do they do?” 

Aiken felt like dropping the 
whole thing. "Oh, they’ve made a 
few snatches of film. Fairy tales, 
things like that.” 

"Any good?” 

Aiken thought back over the film, 
and his wonder revived. "Yeah,” he 
said. "Very good. In fact— magnifi- 
cent.” 

"You don’t say. Merlin Studios?” 
"Right. And I think— just think, 
mind you— that Victor Martinon is 
in on it.” 

"Martinon, eh? I’ll ask Fidelia.” 
Fidelia was Larry’s boss. "She might 
know. If it’s a tip, thanks.” 

"Not at all.” 

An hour later Larry called back. 
"I’ve learned three things. First, no- 
body in the trade knows anything 
about Merlin Studios. It’s a vacuum. 
Second, Vic Martinon’s been doing 
some fancy finagling, and he has 
been heard to use the words 'Merlin 
Studios’. Third, they’re arranging a 
sneak preview tonight.” 

"Tonight? Where?” 

"Garden City Theater, Pomona.” 
"Okay, Larry. Thanks.” 

Aiken watched five minutes of 
feature film, which was immediately 
followed by a slide reading: 

Please do not leave the theater. 

You are about to witness a 



SNEAK PREVIEW 
Your comments will be 
appreciated. 

The slide dissolved into a title: 
a montage of colored letters on a 
silver-green background: 

VASILLISSA THE 
ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 

A fantasy based on an ancient 
Russian fairy tale. 

THE MERLIN STUDIOS. 

'The silver-green background dis- 
solved into orange; bold gray letters 
read: Produced by Victor Martinon. 

'There were no further credits. 
The orange dissolved into a blur of 
gray mist, with wandering hints of 
pink and green. 

A voice spoke. "We go far away 
and long ago— to old Russia where 
once upon a time a young woodcut- 
ter named Ivan, returning from the 
woods, found a dove lying under a 
tree. The dove had a broken wing, 
and looked at Ivan so sorrowfully 
that he took pity on it . . .” 

The mist broke open, into the 
world of fairyland, a landscape 
swimming in a radiance, richness, 
color. It was real and it was unreal, 
a land everyone hoped for but knew 
never could be. There was a forest 
of antique trees, banks of ferns with 
the sun shining through the leaves, 
moist white flowers, beds of violets. 
'The foliage was brown, gold, rust, 
lime and dark green, and down 
through the leaves came shafts of 
sunshine. Beyond the forest was a 
green meadow sprinkled with dai- 
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sies, buttercups, cowslips, cornflow- 
ers; and far away down the valley 
the dark wooden gables of a village, 
the onion dome of a church could 
be seen. 

The story proceeded, narrated by 
the voice. "Ivan nursed the dove 
back to health, and received a mala- 
chite casket for a reward. When he 
opened the casket a magnificent pal- 
ace appeared on the meadow, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens, ter- 
races of ivory, statues of jade and 
jet and cinnabar. 

"The Czar of the Sea, riding past, 
saw the palace. Angry at Ivan’s pre- 
sumption he set Ivan impossible 
tasks— cutting down a. forest over- 
night, building a flying ship, break- 
ing an iron stallion to the saddle. 

"The dove came to aid Ivan. She 
was Vasillissa, a beautiful maiden 
with long honey-blonde hair . . .” 

The fable vaulted from miracle to 
miracle, through battles, sorcery, 
quests to the end of the earth, the 
final defeat of the Czar. 

'There was no sound from the au- 
dience. Every eye stared as if seeing 
the most precious part of their lives. 
The landscapes glowed with marvel- 
ous light: pink, blue, black, gold. 
The scenes were rich with imagery; 
real with the truth of poetry. The 
Czar, a great swarthy man, wore a 
scarlet robe and over this a black 
iron corselet embossed with jade. 
Chumichka, his steward, hopped 
around on malformed legs, glaring 
wildly from a pallid sidelong face. 



The story swarmed with monsters 
and creatures of fable: grififins, 
hedge-hounds, fish with legs, fiery 
birds. 

And Vasillissa! When Aiken saw 
Vasillissa, he muttered and stirred 
in his seat. Vasillissa was a beautiful 
golden-haired girl, swift as dande- 
lion fluff, gay as any of the flowers. 
Vasillissa was as much a thing of 
magic as Ivan’s wonderful palace. 
Like the fairy landscapes, she awak- 
ened a yearning that could never be 
satisfied. In one scene she came 
down to the river to catch a witch 
who had taken the form of a carp. 
The pool was like bottle-glass, shad- 
owed by black-green poplars. Vasil- 
lissa stood silent, looking over the 
water. The carp jumped up in a flur- 
ry of silver spray; she turned her 
head so suddenly that the blonde 
hair swung out to the side. 

"I must be completely mad,” said 
Aiken to himself. 

Vasillissa and Ivan finally escaped 
the raging Czar. "And they lived 
happily ever after, in the palace by 
the Dorogheny Woods,” said the 
voice. And the picture ended. 

Aiken drew a great breath. He 
joined the applause of the audience, 
rose to his feet, drove back to his 
apartment at breakneck pace. 

For several hours he lay awake 
thinking. Magic Vasillissa! Today 
he had seen her as a blind girl, with 
silky blonde hair; slight, thoughtful, 
rather shy. Carol Bannister— Vasil- 
lissa. She was and she wasn’t. Carol 
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was blind. Vasillissa had bright blue 
eyes and could see very well indeed. 
What a strange situation, thought 
Aiken, and lay tossing and dozing 
and dreaming and thinking. 

James Aiken was hardly a hand- 
some man, although he had an inde- 
finable flair, the concentration of 
character that equals color. His 
mouth drooped at a harsh saturnine 
angle; he was thin and angular; he 
walked with a limp. He smoked and 
drank a good deal; he had few 
friends, and made no great play for 
women. He was clever, imaginative, 
quick with his hands, and the Aiken 
Special Effects Laboratory was do- 
ing good business. He aroused no 
great loyalty from his emgloyees. 
They thought him cynical and mo- 
rose. But a cynic is a disappointed 
idealist; and James Aiken was as ten- 
der, wistful an idealist as could be 
found in all Los Angeles. 

Vasillissa the Enchanted Princess! 

He brooded about Carol Bannis- 
ter. She had not acted Vasillissa, she 
was Vasillissa! And the magic long- 
ing rose in his throat like a sour taste, 
and he knew nothing else in life was 
as important. 

At quarter of ten next morning 
he drove north on Arroyo Seco Boul- 
evard, up winding Lomita Way to 
the Krebius Children’s Clinic. 

- At the desk he gave his name, 
asked to speak to Dr. Krebius, and 
after a ten minute wait was ushered 
into an austere office. 



Krebius rose to his feet, bowed 
stiffly. "Yes, Mr. Aiken." No longer 
the bluff and genial doctor of yes- 
terday, he seemed stubborn and sus- 
picious. 

Aiken asked, "May I sit down?” 
"Certainly.” Krebius lowered him- 
self into his own chair, erect as a 
post. 'What do you wish?” 

"I’d like to talk to you about Carol 
Bannister.” 

Krebius raised his eyebrows in- 
quiringly, as if the choice of topic 
had surprised him. "Very welL” 
"Has she ever done any acting? In 
the movies?” 

"Carol?” Krebius looked puzzled. 
"No. Never.'I have known her many 
years. My sister is married to the 
cousin of her father. She has done 
no acting. Perhaps you are thinking 
of her mother. Marya Leone.” 
"Marya Leone? Carol’s mother?” 
Krebius indulged himself in a 
wintry smile. "Yes.” 

"I feel even sorrier for Carol.” 
Marya Leone, a long-faded soubrette, 
was known along Sunset Strip as a 
confirmed and unregenerate alcohol- 
ic. A fragment of long-dead gossip 
rose into his mind. "One of her hus- 
bands killed himself.” 

"That was Carol’s father. Four 
years ago. That very night Carol lost 
her vision. Her life has been clouded 
by great tragedy.” 

Krebius pushed himself back in 
his chair, his white eyebrows came 
lower down over his hard blue eyes. 
Aiken said in a conciliatory voice. 
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"Do you think there’s a connection? 
Between the blindness and the sui- 
cide? Shock perhaps? Somewhere 
I’ve heard of things like that.” 

Krebius spread his hands in 
a non<ommittal gesture. "Who 
knows? 'They were high in the 
mountains, in a lodge that Marya 
Leone at that time still owned. Girol 
was fourteen. A thunderstorm came 
at night, bringing evil emotions. 
There was quarrelling. Howard Ban- 
nister shot himself, and in the next 
room a bolt of lightning struck 
through the window at little Carol. 
She has seen nothing since.” 

"Hysterical blindne.ss. 'That’s the 
word 1 was thinking of. Could she 
be suffering from that?” 

Krebius made the same non<om- 
mittal gesture. Aiken felt in him a 
lessening of suspicion and hostility. 
"Perhaps. But I think not. 'The optic 
nerve no longer functions correctly, 
although in many ways it reacts like 
perfectly healthy tissue. Carol is vic- 
tim to a unique disability. The cause, 
who knows? Glare? Electricity? 
Shock? Terror? In the absence of 
precedent, I must strike out for my- 
self. I attempt to stimulate the nerve; 
I have devised special equipment. I 
love her as my own child.” Krebius 
leaned forward, pounded the desk 
for emphasis. 

"What ate her chances of seeing 
again?” 

Krebius leaned back in his chair, 
looked away. "I do not know. I think 
she will see— sometime.” 



"Your treatments are helping 
her?” 

"I believe and trust so.” 

"One mote question. Doctor. How 
does "Victor Martinon fit into the 
picture?” 

Krebius became subtly uncom- 
fortable. "He is her mother’s friend. 
In fact—.’’ His voice trailed off. "In 
fact it is said at one time—.” 

Aiken nodded. "I see. But why—” 

Krebius interrupted him. "Victor 
is helping me. He is interested in 
therapy.” 

"Victor Martinon?” Aiken laugh- 
ed in such sardonic disbelief that 
Krebius flushed. "I can easily see 
Martinon playing in a Salvation 
Army Band.” 

"Nevertheless,” said Krebius, "he 
assists me in giving treatments.” 

"To Carol?” 

"Yes. To CaroL” Krebius was 
once again stubborn and hostile. His 
eyes glared, his white eyebrows 
bristled, his chin thrust out. In an 
icy voice he asked, "May I ask your 
interest in Carol?” 

Aiken had been expecting the 
question, but had no easy answer 
ready. He fidgeted uncomfortably. 
"I’d rather not answer that question 
. . . You can think of it as a roman- 
tic interest.” 

Krebius’ busy eyebrows rose in 
surprise. "Romance? Little Carol? A 
child yet!” 

"Perhaps you don’t know her as 
well as you think you do.” 

"Perhaps not,” muttered Krebius 
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deep in thought. "Perhaps not. The 
little ones grow up so fast.” 

"Incidentally,” Aiken asked, 
"does Carol have any sisters? Or 
cousin who looks like her?” 

"No. Nothing. No one.” 

Aiken said no more. He rose to 
his feet. "I won’t take up your time. 
Doctor. But I’d like to talk to Carol, 
if I may.” 

Krebius stared up truculently as 
if he might refuse, then shrugged 
and grunted. "I have no objections. 
She must not leave the hospital. She 
is in my care.” 

"Thank you.” Aiken left the of- 
fice, went to the reception desk. 
Martinon was just coming in 
through the main entrance. At the 
sight of Aiken his pace slackened. 

"Hello, Aiken. What are you do- 
ing here?” 

"I might ask the same of you.” 

"I have business here.” 

"So have I.” Aiken turned to the 
nurse. "I’d like to speak to Carol 
Bannister. Dr. Krebius gave me per- 
mission.” 

"I’ll ring for hep. You can wait 
in the reception room.” 

"Thanks.” Aiken nodded to Mar- 
tinon, went into the reception room 
which op>ened off the lobby, across 
from Krebius’ office. 

Martinon looked after him, 
turned, walked into Krebius’ office 
without knocking. 

Time passed. Aiken sat on the 
edge of his chair, his hands moist. 
He was extremely nervous, and cor- 



respondingly annoyed at himself. 
Who would come through the door? 
Carol Bannister? Vasillissa? Was he 
confused, mistaken, making a fool 
of himself? ’The minutes passed, and 
Aiken could no longer sit still. He 
rose to his feet, moved around the 
room. Through the open door he 
saw Martinon come into the lobby 
followed by Dr. Krebius. Martinon 
was pale and glittering-eyed. Krebi- 
us looked surly. 'They marched up 
the corridor, neither speaking to the 
other, and disappeared into a room 
next to Krebius’ office, with Labora- 
tory painted on the door. 

The corridor was now empty. 
Aiken went back to the couch, 
forced himself to sit quietly. 

A nurse appeared in the doorway. 
"Mr. Aiken?” she asked briskly. 

"Yes.” He rose to his feet. 

Carol came into the doorway, felt 
her way past the jamb. In her white 
blouse and gray flannel skirt she 
looked like a college freshman; her 
honey-colored hair was brushed till 
it shone. She seemed slighter and 
more fragile than Aiken had remem- 
bered, but of course his recollection 
was colored by the image of Vasil- 
lissa, agile, vital, reckless. 

She looked uncertainly in Aiken’s 
direction, with wide, blank. Delft- 
blue eyes. 

"Hello,” said Aiken in a voice 
that was not quite his own. 

"Hello.” She was puzzled. 

Aiken took her arm, led her to the 
couch. The nurse nodded briefly at 
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Aiken, disappeared. "My name is 
James Aiken. I spoke to you in the 
hall yesterday." 

"Oh, yes. I remember now." 

Aiken was studying her face. Was 
this Carol? Or Vasillissa? And if she 
were Vasillissa, how did Carol see? 
He made up his mind. It was defi- 
nite. There was something in the 
poise of the head, the slant of the 
jaw that was unmistakable. This was 
Vasillissa. But she lived in a new 
country, in a new time, unable to 
use her magic. The dove with the 
broken wing. 

She moved restlessly. Aiken hasti- 
ly said, "I suppose you’re wondering 
what I want.” 

She laughed. "I’m glad you canfe. 
I get lonesome.’’ 

"Dr. Krebius tells me you lost 
your sight in a lighming storm—’’ 
Her face went instantly blank and 
cold. He had said the wrong thing. 

"He says that it’s very likely 
you’ll see again.” 

"Yes.” 

"These treatments— do they do 
you any good?” 

"You mean, the Opticon?” 

"If that's what they call it.” 
"Well, up to three or four 
months ago I thought I saw the col- 
ors. You know, little flashes. But I 
don’t see them any more.” 

"How long has Martinon been 
working with you?” 

"Oh, about that long. He works 
differently from Doctor Krebius.” 
"How?” 



"Oh,” she shrugged. "He doesn’t 
do very much. Except read to me.” 

Aiken was puxzled. "What good 
does that do?” 

"I don’t know. I guess it keeps me 
amused while the machine is turned 
on.” 

"Do you know that Martinon 
used to be a motion picture pro- 
ducer?” 

"I know he used to work in the 
movies. He’s never told me exactly 
what he did.” 

"How long have you known 
him?” 

"Not very long. He says he used 
to know Mother. Mother was in die 
movies.” 

"Yes, I know. Marya Leone.” 

"She’s quite a drunk now,” Carol • 
said in an even voice which might 
or might not conceal deep feeling. 
She turned her blank eyes toward 
him. "May I feel your face?” 

"Certainly.” 

Her fingertips felt his hair, fore- 
head, brushed over his eye sockets, 
nose, mouth, chin. She made no com- 
ment. 

"WeU?” said Aiken. 

"Are you a detective or something 
like that?” 

"I’m a frustrated anist.” 

"Oh. You’re asking so many ques- 
tions.” 

"Do you mind? I’ve got a lot 
more.” 

"No. If you’ll answer some for me 
first.” 

"Go ahead. Ask.” 
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She hesitated. "Well, why did 
you come to see me?” 

Aiken smiled faintly. "I saw ^ 
movie last night, called Vasillissa 
the Enchanted Princess." 

"Oh? The fairy tale? I know that 
one very well. About Ivan and the 
wicked Czar of the Sea.” 

"In this movie Vasillissa was a 
very beautiful girl. She had long 
silken hair like yours. She had blue 
eyes like yours. In fact—” Aikei^ hes- 
itated over the fateful phrase "—in 
fact, she was you.” 

"Me?” 

"Yes. You. Carol Bannister.” 
Carol laughed. "You flatter me 
very much. I’ve never acted, not even 
in grammar school. Watching Moth- 
er emote killed any urge I had.” 

"But it was you.” 

"It couldn’t be!” She was smiling, 
half-worried, half-amused. 

"The film was produced by Victor 
Martinon; Martinon’s been hanging 
around here. You live here. The co- 
incidence is too great. There’s some- 
thing Ashy going on.” 

Carol was silent. She was think- 
ing. A queer look came over her 
face. 

"Yesterday I saw another film,” 
said Aiken. "Part of The Odyssey." 

'The Odyssey . . .Victor read The 
Odyssey to me. Also The Enchant- 
ed Princess.” 

"This is very strange,” said Aiken. 
"Yes. And these last few days . . .” 
She was blushing, blushing pink 
scarlet. 



"What’s the matter?” 

“He’s been saying some rather aw- 
ful things. Asking questions.” 

Aiken felt the skin at the back of 
his neck slowly going taut. Carol 
turned her head, as if she could ac- 
tually see him, swiftly put her hand 
up, touched his face. "Why, you’re 
angry!” 

"Yes, I’m angry.” 

"But why?” She was puzzled. 
The words spilled out of Aiken’s 
mouth. "You may or may not under- 
stand. I saw this picture last night. 
I saw Vasillissa— this may seem very 
strange to you— but everything she 
did, every angle of her head, every 
motion of her head— they meant 
something to me. I sound like a high 
school boy, but I fell in love with 
Vasillissa. And I come here and see 
you.” 

"But I’m not Vasillissa,” she said. 
"Yes, you are. You’re Vasillissa 
under a spell. Vasillissa frozen in a 
block of ice. I want to help you, to 
make you the free Vasillissa again.” 
Carol laughed. "You’re Ivan.” 

"At hean,” said Aiken, "I’m Ivan.” 
She reached up again, touched his 
face, and the touch had a different 
texture. It was less impersonal. "You 
don’t feel like Ivan.” 

"I don’t look like Ivan.” 

A figure loomed in the door. Car- 
ol dropped her hand, turned her 
head. 

"Mr. Aiken,” said Krebius, "I 
would much appreciate a word with 
you in my office.” 
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Aiken slowly rose. "Just one min- 
ute, Doctor.” 

"Now, if you don’t mind.” 

"Very well.” Aiken turned to Car- 
ol, but she had stood up. She was 
holding his arm. 

"Doctor,” she said, "does what 
you want to talk about concern me?” 
"Yes, my child.” 

"I’m not a child. Dr. Krebius. If it 
concerns me, I want to be with you.” 
He looked at her in bewilderment. 
"But Carol, this will be men’s talk.” 
"If it concerns me, I want to 
know.” 

Aiken asked, "Are you planning 
to warn me off? If you are, you can 
save your breath.” 

"Come with me!” barked Krebius. 
He turned, stamped across the lobby 
to his office, flimg the door open. 

Aiken, with Carol holding to his 
arm, started to walk through; Kre- 
bius put out his arm to bar Carol. 
"To your room, child!” 

"You’ll talk to us both. Doctor,” 
Aiken said in a low voice. "And 
you’ll tell us both the truth, or I’ll go 
to the Board of Health and demand 
an investigation! I’ll charge you with 
malpractice.” 

Krebius’ arm dropped like a wet 
sack. "You threaten me! I have noth- 
ing to hide! My reputation is of the 
utmost value!” 

"Then why do you allow Martin- 
on to use Carol as he has?” 

Krebius became stern and stiff. 
"You speak of matters you know 
nothing of.” 



Carol said, "I know nothing about 
them either.” 

"Come in, then,” said Krebius. 
"Both of you.” He turned, stopped 
short, staring at his desk. Four glos- 
sy 8 x 10 photographs were lying 
face up. Kebrius stumped hastily 
across the room, snatched the photo- 
graphs, tried to stuff them under the 
blotter. His hands were shaking; one 
photograph fell to the floor. Aiken 
inspected it quizzically, lit a cigar- 
ette. Krebius grabbed up the photo- 
graph, furiously pushed it under the 
blotter with the others. 

"It’s not true,” he said hoarsely. 
"It’s a fraud! A fake!” He jumped 
to his feet, banged his fist on the 
desk. "It’s nonsense of the worst 
sort!” 

“Okay,” said Aiken. "I believe 
you.” 

Krebius sat down, breathing 
heavily. 

"Tell me,” said Aiken, "is Marti- 
non blackmailing you with these 
pictures?” 

Krebius looked at him dully. 

'"rhey’re nothing to worry about. 
If he showed them to anybody, he’d 
get in worse trouble than you 
would.” 

Krebius shook his head. "I want 
you to leave this hospital, Mr. 
Aiken,” he croaked. "Never come 
back.” 

"Doctor, tell us the truth. How 
did Martinon make those pictures? 
Somehow, he’s been photographing 
Carol’s thoughts.” 
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"My thoughts?” Carol drew a 
deep breath. "Photographing my 
thoughts?” She considered a minute 
or two. "Oh, golly!" She hid her face 
in her hands. 

Krebius was leaning forward (jn 
his desk, hands clenched in his hair. 
"Yes,” he muttered. "May God for- 
give me.” 

"But, Doctor! ” cried Carol. 

Krebius waved his hand. "I found 
it out when I first tried the Opticon. 
I noticed images, very faint. I was 
amazed.” 

" ’Amazed’ is no word for the way 
I feel,” said Carol. 

"1 built this machine for you 
alone. You had a unique handicap- 
all the equipment for sight, but no 
vision. The Opticon was to stimulate 
the optic nerve. 1 could fire bursts of 
colored light into your retina, ob- 
serve results through a microscope. 
I was astonished to find images on 
your retina.” 

"But why didn’t you tell me?” 
Carol demanded. 

"You would become self-con- 
scious. Your thoughts would not 
flow freely. And it was only in you, 
one person in all the world, in whom 
1 could see these marvels.” Dr. Kre- 
bius sat back in his chair. "We knew 
vision always as going one way. 
Light strikes the retina, the rods and 
cones send little electric messages 
to the visual center. In Carol the one 
way is cut off. But in her there is this 
reversible process. The energy 
comes down the optic nerve from 



the brain, it forms an image on the 
retina. 

"I took some photographs. They 
were scientific curiosities. I went to 
your mother’s house to ask for 
money. She pays me nothing. I am 
not wealthy. I met Victor, and we 
drank whiskey.” Krebius narrowed 
his eyes. "I showed him the photo- 
graphs. He wanted to experiment. I 
saw no great harm. There might be 
money for all of us. For you, Carol, 
for you most of all. I said yes, but 
the treatments must continue; no 
compromise with the cure! ” 

"But actually you don’t know 
what Victor’s been doing?” 

"No. I thought there was no 
need.” 

"He hasn’t been giving any treat- 
ments.” 

Krebius sat silently. 

"He doesn’t want Carol to see,” 
said Aiken. "She’s a gold mine for 
Victor.” 

"Yes, yes. I see this now.” 

"Also, she gave him a club over 
you.” Aiken turned to Carol. "Did 
Victor ever ask you about Doctor 
Krebius?” 

Carol’s face was pink with em- 
barrassment. "He asked some awful 
questions. I couldn’t help but think 
about what he was saying.” 

"Carol has a strong visual imagi- 
nation,” said Krebius mournfully. 
"It’s not her fault. But these pic- 
tures . . 

“They’d never stand up in court.” 

"No, but my reputation! ” 
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Aiken said nothing. 

Kiebius muttered, "I’ve been a 
fool, a wicked fool. How may I ex- 
piate my weakness?” He rose, 
lurched over to Carol. "My dear 
girl,” he faltered. "I will cure you. 
You will see again. You have a good 
retina, you have a healthy opdc 
nerve. Stimulation! We will make 
you see!” And he said humbly, "If 
only you will forgive me!” 

Carol said something in a muffled 
voice. Her face was pinched, con- 
stricted. She seemed dazed. 

Aiken said, "I’d like to call in 
somebody else for consultation. Doc- 
tor Barnett.” 

"No,” said Krebius. "I have for- 
gotten more about eyes than any 
man in California knows.” 

"But do you know anything about 
the brain?” 

Krebius was silent for a moment. 
Then, "You are obsessed with psy- 
chology. Today all is psychology- 
miracles. And good old-fashioned 
surgery goes out the window.” 

"But certainly you’ve seen cases 
of hysterical blindness,” Aiken pro- 
tested. 

Carol said faintly, "I’m not hys- 
terical. I’m just mad.” 

"In the front lines,” said Aiken, 
"when something terrible happens, 
sometimes men can’t walk, or hear, 
or see. I’ve seen it happen.” 

"I know all this,” said Krebius. "In 
Leipzig I have treated several such 
cases. Well, we will try.” He took a 
deep breath, took Carol’s hands. "My 



dear, do you agree to an experiment? 
It might be unpleasant.” 

"What for?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

"To help you to see!” 

"What will you do?” 

"First, a little injection to quiet 
the brain. To make it easy for you 
to talk.” 

"But I don’t want to talk,” she 
said in a stony voice. 

"Even-if it will help you see?” 

For a moment a refusal seemed to 
be on her dips, but she bit it back and 
said, "Very well. If you think it will 
help me.” 

"Hello!” said Victor Martinon 
from the doorway. He looked from 
Krebius to Aiken to Carol, and back 
to Aiken. "You still here, Aiken? 
Must be wonderful to have time to 
waste. Let’s go, Carol. Time for ex- 
ercises.” 

"Not today, Victor,” said Krebius. 

Martinon raised his handsome 
eyebrows. "Why not?” 

"Today,” said Krebius, "we try 
something different.” 

"Oh, so?” said Martinon in a tone 
of mild wonder. 

"Come, Carol,” said Krebius. "To 
the Opticon. We will try to photo- 
graph the beast that rides your 
brain.” 

Carol rose stiffly, walked through 
the door. Aiken followed. Out in the 
hall Martinon said, "I’m sorry, 
Aiken, but I don’t think Doctor 
Krebius wants strangers watching 
his treatments. Do you. Doctor?” 
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Krebhis said stiffly, "Aiken 
comes if he likes.” 

Martinon shrugged. "Just as you 
like. I won’t answer to Carol’s moth- 
er for the consequences.” 

Carol said, "Since when has 
Mother cared two cents one way or 
the other?” 

"She’s very fond of you, Carol,” 
Martinon said patiently. "And she’s 
a sick woman.” 

Carol’s face took on a bleak look. 
"Probably only a hangover.” 

Aiken said conversationally, "I 
didn’t know you were still thick with 
Marya Leone.” 

"I’ve known her for years,” Mar- 
tinon said with simple dignity. "I 
gave her her last part— in They 
Didn't Know Beans.” 

Krebius pushed open the labora- 
tory door. Carol went in, walked di- 
rectly to a heavy black opthalmolo- 
gist’s chair, seated herself. Krebius 
unlocked a cabinet, rolled out a 
heavy device with two long binocu- 
lar eye-pieces. "Just one moment,” 
said Krebius, and left the room. 

Martinon seated himself in a 
chair at the far wall, crossed his legs 
with an expression of patient bore- 
dom. "Everybody figures me for a 
cad, I see.” 

Aiken said, "I can’t speak for any- 
body else. As for myself—” 

Martinon made a careless gesture 
with his cigarette. "Don’t bother. 
’The trouble is, you don’t see what 
I’m trying to accomplish.” 

"Money?” 



Martinon nodded slowly. "Money, 
of course. But also a new way of 
making pictures. Somebody’s got to 
start. 'There’s a whole new industry 
ready to spring to life.” 

Martinon fell silent. 

Aiken patted Carol’s hand. "You 
look scared.” 

"I am scared. What’s going to 
happen?” 

"Nothing very much.” 

"Do you think I’m crazy? And 
that’s why I can’t see?” 

"No. But there may be something 
in your mind that doesn’t want to 
see." 

"But I do want to see! If I want 
to see, why can’t I? It doesn’t make 
sense! ” 

"Theories come and theories go,” 
said Martinon in a tired voice. 

After a moment Carol said, "I’m 
afraid of that Opticon. I’m afraid to 
think.” 

Aiken glanced at Martinon, who 
met his eyes blandly. "I imagine you 
would be.” 

"You lack the scientific outlook," 
said Martinon. 

"You lack something too,” said 
Aiken. 

Krebius came in with a loaded 
hypodermic. 

"What’s that?” Aiken asked. 

"Scopolamine.” 

"The truth drug,” said Martinon. 

Krebius ignored him. He swabbed 
Carol’s arm with alcohol. 'Now, 
Carol. A little prick. And pretty 
soon you’ll relax.” 
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Half an hour passed in dead si- 
lence. Carol lay with her head back, 
a small pulse showing in her throat. 

Krebius leaned forward. "How do 
you feel, Carol.^” , 

"Fine," she said in a leaden voice. 
"Good,” said Krebius briskly. 
"Now, we make our arrangements.” 
He laid her arms in her lap, clamped 
her head gently between two foam- 
rubber blocks, wheeled the Opticon 
close, adjusted it so that the binocu- 
lars pressed against her eyes. "There. 
How does that feel?” 

"All right.” 

"Can you see anything?” 

"No.” 

"Do you want to see?” 

There was a pause, as if Carol 
were groping for several diflFerent 
answers. "Yes. I want to see.” 

"Is there any reason why you can’t 
see?” 

Another pause, longer. "I think 
there’s a face I don’t want to see.” 
"Whose face?” 

"I don’t know his name.” 

"Now, Carol,” said Dr. Krebius, 
"let’s go back five years. Where were 
you?” 

"I was living in Beverly Hills 
with Mother. I was going to junior 
high school.” 

"You could see?” 

"Oh yes.” 

Krebius pressed a switch; the Op- 
ticon began to hum and click. 
Aiken recognized the sound of film 
winding past a shutter. Krebius 
reached to the wall, turned out the 



lights. A faint neon night-light 
glowed ruby-red beside Martinon. 
The room was nearly pitch dark. 

Krebius said gently, "Do you re- 
member when you went to the lodge 
by Holly Lake, up in the Sierras?” 

Carol hesitated. "Yes. I remem- 
ber.” She seemed to go gradually 
rigid. Even in the dark Aiken could 
sense her hands tightening on the 
arms. 

"Don’t be frightened, Carol,” said 
Krebius. "No one will hurt you. Tell 
us what happened?” 

"1 don’t remember very well.” 

"What happened, Carol?” 

The tension began to build up. 
Everyone in the room felt it. Kre- 
bius’ voice was sharper; Martinon 
had stopped smiling. 

Carol spoke in a low voice. 
"Mother was desperate. Her last pic- 
ture was a flop. ’The studios 
wouldn’t take up her option . . . She 
was drinking.” 

"What happened the night of the 
thunderstorm?” 

A pause of five seconds. ’Th®. 
chair creaked where Martinon 
leaned forward. 

Carol’s voice was a husky whis- 
per. "Mother had a friend visiting 
her. Her lover. I never knew his 
name. ’They were in the kitchen mix- 
ing drinks and laughing . . . My 
father drove up ... I loved my 
father; I wanted to stay with him, 
but the court gave me to Mother . . . 
Outside it was thundering. ’The wind 
howled— first loud, then it died altO- 
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gether. And the clouds came in very 
low, thick and wet. You could feel 
them pressing down." 

Martinon said, "You're scaring 
the poor kid to death!” 

"Shut up! ” Aiken said softly. 

"Go on," said Krebius. "Go on, 
Carol. Tell us. Get it off your chest. 
Then you can see. Once you look 
the truth in the face.” 

Carol’s voice began to rise. "Dad- 
dy walked in. I talked with him, told 
him what I had seen. He was very 
angry. Mother came out laughing, 
staggering. Daddy said he was go- 
ing to take me away, that Mother 
wasn’t fit to keep me. 'Then he saw 
Mother’s lover.” Carol was wailing 
now, in grief and terror. "Outside 
was lightning. And the lights went 
out.” She screamed. "He shot Daddy. 
I saw him during the lightning 
flashes. And then— there was the 
most terrible sound. The whole 
world exploded . . .” Her voice 
rasped, she panted. "And the flash 
of lightning— right in my eyes . . .” 
Was it Aiken’s imagination? Or 
did he see white light flicker from 
Carol’s eyes? Carol had sagged. She 
was inert. 

Krebius rose to his feet. "Phew!” 
he muttered, "that is awful. All this 
time she carries knowledge deep in 
her little hegd— her father murdered 
before her eyes! ” 

"And goes blind, so she won’t have 
to look at her mother’s face,” said 
Aiken. 

Martinon said, "Aren’t you jump- 



ing to conclusions? Maybe the 
lightning made her blind. Maybe 
she’ll always be blind.” 

"We’ll soon find out,” said Aiken. 
He felt Carol’s forehead; it was hot 
and damp with sweat; the hair clung 
to his fingers. 

Krebius turned the lights on dim. 
Martinon went over to the Opti- 
con. "In any event, it’s an interest- 
ing session. I’ll develop this film; 
I’d like to see what’s on it.” 

"No,” said Aiken suddenly. "You 
keep away from those films.” 

"Why should I?” Martinon asked. 
'"They’re films which I’ve provided 
for this machine. My films!” 
"They’re evidence,” said Aiken. 
"Bannister never killed himself. You 
heard what Carol said. He was mur- 
dered. The man’s face is on that 
film.” 

"Yes,” said Krebius, "I’d better 
take charge of the film, Victor.” 

"I hate to insist,” said Martinon. 
"But they’re my films. You can see 
them whenever they’re develop>ed.” 
He busied himself at the Opticon. 

Aiken came forward. "I also hate 
to insist, Martinon. But I want these 
films. I’m anxious to see who that 
lover was.” 

"Keep your dis.tance,” said Mar- 
tinon levelly. 

Aiken pushed him away from the 
Opticon. The film came with Mar- 
tinon; the roll clattered to the floor, 
unwound in lazy coils. 

Martinon said, "Now you’ll never 
see the nuin’s face!” 
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Aiken could no longer bear Mar- 
tinon’s look of complacent self-pos- 
session. He aimed a punch at the 
neat gray mustache. Martinon 
blocked it expertly, struck Back, set 
Aiken sprawling among the coils of 
film. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen!" cried 
Krebius. "We must act like gentle- 
men!" 

Aiken rose to his knees, crouched, 
butted Martinon, who staggeted 
across the room, flung his arms out 
against the wall to catch himself. 
At this moment Carol's eyes opened, 
and Victor was right in front of her. 

She stared into Martinon’s fafe 
and screamed, a hoarse, cracked cry 
of fear. She struggled to escajje from 
the chair, but the rubber blocks held 
her head in place. She was pointing 
at Martinon. 

"1 know you. 1 know your face! 
You shot my father!” 

"Well," said Martinon, "this is a 
pretty pickle. I’ve got a nasty job 
here.” He reached into his pocket 
and came out with a pocket-knife. 
He gave it a switch, the blade 
snapped out. He strode toward 
Carol. 

"Martinon! ” cried Aiken. "You’re 
crazy!” He pushed the Opticon; it 
toppled into Martinon, crashed over 
on top of him. Aiken stepped on his 
wrist; the knife clattered over the 
floor. Aiken grabbed the knot of 
Martinon’s tie, twisted, ground his 
knuckles into the jugular, banged 
Martinon's head on the floor. 



Presently Martinon lay still. 
Aiken released him. "Call the cops.” 
He got to his feet. Martinon rolled 
over, groaned, lay limp. 

Krebius ran out into the hall. 
Aiken turned, looked at Carol. She 
was crouched, her legs drawn up on 
the chair, her eyes wide. 

Aiken said, "Hello, Carol. You 
can see, can’t you?” 

"Yes. I can see.” 

"Do you know me?” 

"Of course, you’re James Aiken.” 
"Lots of excitement for a while.” 
"Who’s that?” she whispered, 
looking at the man on the floor. "Is 
it— Victor?” 

"Yes.” 

"All this time he’s worked on 
me . . .” Her lids fell shut. "I’m so 
sleepy and tired . . 

"Don’t go to sleep yet.” 

"I won’t . . .” 

A squad car squealed to a stop 
outside the door, and Victor Mar- 
tinon .was taken away. 

In Krebius’ office Carol drank 
black coffee. "Now I don’t want to 
go to sleep. I’m afraid I might wake 
up blind.” 

"No,” said Aiken. "You never will 
again. Because the spell is broken. 
Vasillissa is free again.” 

’’Magic!” said Carol. She looked 
at him smiling. And she was the real 
Vasillissa, as gay and clever and dar- 
ing as ever had been the enchanted 
princess. She reached out, took his 
hand. 

"Magic,” said Aiken. "Magic.” • • 

1 J7 
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(Continued from page 6) 
tional shot-put, javelin, broad- 
jump or pole-vault record. This is 
the theory of some British scientists 
who currently are looking into the 
matter at the National Physical \jab- 
oratory near London. 

A 200-pound athlete at the North 
Pole would weigh 1S>9 pounds at the 
equator. A shot weighing sixteen 
pounds at the Pole would weigh 
1/200 less at the equator, or 15.92 
pounds— a loss of 1.28 ounces. This 
is because the earth bulges at its 
middle. Centrifugal force, which 
tends to sling things off the earth, 
also is stronger at the equator. The 
theory holds that the "weaker” grav- 
iry nearer the equator will permit 
an athlete to jump slightly farther, 
to hurl the discus a few inches more 
or to vault a bit higher. But this 
would affect all the contestants’ per- 
formances. 

Since Melbourne, site of the 1956 
Olympics, is about 22 degrees closer 
to the equator than Helsinki, site of 
the 1952 games, British scientists 
are predicting that many records set 
in 1952 at Helsinki will be broken 
in ’56, "provided athletes^make ex- 
actly the same efforts and that all 
other conditions, excepting the site, 
remain unchanged.” 

• • 

G iant spiders that walk on 
water, glowing fungi that 
grow on river banks and serve as 
guides to those who travel the jun- 
gle at night, and tiny crickets that 



live underwater are among the im- 
usual things found on Kusaie, an 
island south of the atomic atolls, En- 
iwetok and Bikini. These weird 
things were reported by J. F. Gates 
Clarke, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture entomologist now working 
at the U. S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Instituation. He col- 
lected between 50,000 and 60,000 
specimens there. Between 800 and 
900 distinct species have already 
been found by scientists now study- 
ing Clarke’s collection. 

One of the strange creatures Mr. 
Clarke found is a giant spider, gray- 
ish-brown and four inches long, 
which wears "rubbers.” These are 
bristle groupings on his feet which 
let him run swiftly over the surface 
of the jungle streams, probably 
without even getting his feet wet. 

A ghostly blue-white light marks 
the banks of the rivers of Kusaie. 
“The faint light is caused by an un- 
identified fungus. Mr. Clarke reports 
wading with his native guide 
through neck-deep streams in the 
jungle at night. Always on both 
sides of the stream was the glow of 
the fungi to guide them. 

Living on rocks in, and along side 
of, the streams were black crickets 
about an inch long. ’The insects, al- 
most invisible in the dim jungle 
light, chirp continuously. When 
frightened, the crickets dove into 
the streams and swam underwater 
where they cannot be seen. 

Walking-sticks, seven to nine 
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inches long with two-inch legs, were 
found in the trees. These blue-green 
insects walk in a hand-over-hand 
fashion. 

Only one type of tick and three 
varieties of butterfly were discovered 
on the island. The majority of in- 
sects were found to be harmless to 
man or animals because they feed 
on dead or decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. In fact, none of the animals in- 
habiting Kusaie caused Mr. Clarke 
much trouble. The great danger 
came in climbing over the slippery, 
steep terrain of the volcanic isle. 

• • 

The President in the White 
House and high military offlcials in 
the Pentagon will be able some day 
to watch on television the actual 
progress of battles as they occur in 
far-off corners of the earth. 

'Phis was indicated during a dem- 
onstration at Fort Meade, Maryland, 
of combat television that has been 
developed by the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps and the Radio Corporation of 
America. All combat TV needs to- 
day to bring battle progress into the 
strategic command centers and the 
nation’s capital is a method of car- 
rying TV signals across the ocean 
and the electronics industry is work- 
ing on that. 'Thus, large scale inva- 
sions or A-bomb or H-bomb strikes 
may be watched during the instant 
they are happening. As a result of 
what appears on the TV screen in 
the Pentagon or the White House, 
plans can be changed. 



For the demonstration of combat 
TV the 'Third Armored Cavalry Reg- 
iment staged a rivet crossing and 
hill assault under mock combat con- 
ditions. Seven hand<atried TV cam- 
eras, one mounted in an Army plane 
and another on an amphibious as- 
sault craft, actually went into battle 
with the troops. They brought to the 
battle commander’s post instant pic- 
tures of what was going Qn. These 
allowed him to redirect his troops 
and order additional artillery fire 
as needed. He interviewed a cap- 
tured "prisoner" through the medi- 
um of ’TV and thus gathered valu- 
able information about the "enemy.” 
• • 

A chemical that affects nerves, 
heart and blood vessels has been ex- 
tracted from a sleep-inducing snuff 
used by West Indian witch doctors 
at the time of Columbus. 

The snuff is called cohoba. It 
comes from the seeds of a mimosa- 
like tree, Piptadenia peregrina. But 
the active chemical in it is bufoten- 
ine, Dr. Verner L. Stromberg of the 
National Heart Institute here has 
discovered. Bufotenine is much like 
a chemical obtained from the venom 
of tropical toads. Its effect is some- 
thing like that of the naturally oc- 
curring chemical, serotonin, which 
constricts blood vessels and speeds 
the heart rate. 

• • 

Men were creating and treasuring 
portraits of their loved ones before 
they learned to make pottery dishes. 
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Archaeologists have discovered a 
jumbled heap of such portraits in 
the ruins of the ancient city of Jeri- 
cho, left there by the makers some 
3,500 years before Joshua brought 
the walls tumbling down. The peo- 
ple who created the portrait heads 
lived in the New Stone Age, prob- 
ably 6,000 years before Christ. 

The human skull itself was used 
by the prehistoric artist as a base 
for the pbrtrait, which was modeled 
in plaster. The features were repro- 
duced "wirh extraordinary fidelity 
and a high degree of artistic skill,” 
reports Dr. Kathleen M. Kenyon, 
director of the British School of Ar- 
chaeology in Jerusalem. "One feels 
one is actually looking at the faces 
of men who died some seven thou- 
sand years ago.” 

The suggestion that the skull 
heads were family portraits comes to 
archaeologists from a modern paral- 
lel in New Guinea. There, the peo- 
ple make similar portraits from 
skulls. In some cases the skulls are 
those of venerated ancestors, in 
others the heads of enemies. 

"The Jericho heads,” Dr. Kenyon 
tells us, "may have had one of these 
purposes, and the care given to the 
modeling suggests that they were an- 
cestors rather than enemies.” 

No pottery was found in the level 
where the heads were discovered. 
Evidently the people of the day had 
not yet learned to make dishes. 

• • 

Eels make "putt putt” sounds. 



striped bass go "thump,” and sea- 
horses click. And with a purpose, 
too. The concept of the undersea 
world as a noisy place has received 
added support from studies conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Marie Poland Fish, re- 
search biological oceanographer of 
the University of Rhode Island's 
Narragansett Marine Laboratory. 

The researcher used a hydro- 
phone and a sound recorder to 
eavesdrop on sixty coastal fishes. 
Only six uttered no sounds. 

Mrs. Fish found that fish, like hu- 
mans, use sounds to "talk” to one 
another, express fright, comment on 
changes in their surroundings, or 
just make noise. Air bladders or fric- 
tion of one part of the body against 
another were the noise makers of 27 
kinds of fish examined. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: This scien- 
tist’s name is really Fish.) 

• • 

Thirteen more sources of radio 
waves in outer space are reported 
discovered by the U. S. Naval Re- 
search Laboratory radio antenna 
"dish” in Washington, D. C. 

The points in the heavens that 
give off the 9.4 centimeter radio 
waves detected are identified with 
nebulae of ionized hydrogen gas in 
at least eleven cases. In all twenty- 
four radio "stars” or sources are now 
listed as detected at 9.4cm wave- 
length. One of these was spotted 
when the rotation of the earth al- 
lowed the antenna to scan the plane 
of our galaxy. 
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A MIRROR FOR OBSERV- 
ERS, by idgar Fangborn — 

Angelo Pontevecchio 
can destroy the Earth 

— or he can save it. 

But it’s not up to him to 
decide what to do! Two 
Martians, posing as 
earthmen. have him in their power 

— and THEY decide! 



WILD TALENT, by Wil$om 
TvcWr — Paul Breen 
was a one-man secret 
weapon! From his hide* 
out he could read the 
minds of enemy agents 
anywhere on earth! Then 
he got a brain wave that 
he was about to be killed . . . not 
by a foreign enemy but by HIS 
OWN GOVERNMENT! 






BORN LEADER, by J. T. 
Mdntath — The strange 
story of the last rocket 
ship to leave doomed 
Earth — and the would- 
be dictator w'ho couldn 't 
find the people he was 
trying to conquer! 



—continued from bock cover 



THE BEST FROM FANTASY A SQENCE 
FICTION — 15 rocket-fast stories se- 
lect^ from Fantasy and Science 
Fiction Magazine. The woman who 
became her own daughter . . . gam- 
bling on a strange planet — See 
description on back cover. 

OMNIBUS OF SOENCE-FICTION — 43 
top stories by outstanding authors 
. . . stories of Wonders 
of Earth and Man . . . 
of startling inventions 
... of visitors from 
Outer Space . . . Ad- 
venture in Dimension 
. . . Worlds of Tomor- 
row. 562 pages. 

THE ASTOUNDING SOENCE-FICTION 
ANTHOLOGY — A story of the 
Thing that becomes whatever it 



meets. Plus many other 
best tales skimmed from 
a dozen years of As- 
tounding Science-Fiction Maga- 
zine by its editor, John W*. Camp- 
beU, Jr. 

MISSION OF GRAVITY, 
by Hal CUmmnt — Charles 
Lackland MUST explore 
the planet Mesklin. But 
the force of gravity 
there is so powerful the 
planet is squeezed al- 
most flat — and a fall 
of even a few inches can crush a 
human bodjf'lo powder! 

THE CAVES OF STEEL, 
by f»ooe A«mo v — Robots 
are the most hated 
creatures on earth. 

Then a noted robot 
scientist is murdered. 

Detective Baley hw to 
track down the killer. 

And — he’s given a robot 
partner! 



WHICH 3 



DO YOU WANT 
FOR ONLY 



^]00 0 



SOENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB, Dspt.OM.IUGordan city, NSW York 

Please rush me the 3 books checked below, as my gift books and first selection. Bill me only VL for 
all three (plus small shipping charge), and enroll me as a member of the Science-Fiction Book Club. 
Every month send me the Club’s free bulletin, *' Things to Come," so that I may decide whether or not 
I w’ish to receive the coming monthly selection described therein. For each book I accept. I will pay 
only $1 plus small shipping charge. I do not ha\’e to take a book every month (only four during each 
year I am a member) — and I may resign at any time after accepting four selections. 

SPECIAL NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted. I may return all books in 7 days, pay nothing and 
this membership will be cancelled! , 

“ Astounding Anthology □ Bost from Fontoty A Scloneo Fiction Q Born Loodor Q Covoi of Stool 

□ Mission of Gravity □ Omnibus □’ 
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Mirror for Obsorvors 



Mission of Grovity 



I Wild Tolonl 



Name . 



(please pbint) 



Address . 
City ... 



.Zone State. 



Selection price in Canada $1.10 plus shipping. Address Science-Fiction Club, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
(Offer good only in U. S. and Canada). 





SUPPOSE YOU COULD GET 



Y OU’RE a high school pliysics teacher. You’ve just stum- 
bled on a way to get atomic power from ordinary beans. 
One bean can run a washing machine for five years! It's 
fantastic — SO fantastic you can't get anyone to Mieve you! 
Read this and 15 other exciting stories in THE BEST FROM 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE-FICTION (3rd Series) — just 
ONE of the great books in this sensational 3-for-$I offer! 



-SEE 

OTHER 

SIDE 



Welcome to the 
World of Tomorrow! 



IMAGINE — ANY THREE 
I of these rocket-swift, jet- 
propelled SCIENCE- 
FICTION books — yours 
for only $1.00! Each one is 
crammed with science 
thrills of the future . . . 
packed with the imagination 
that will make tomorrow’s 
headlines. \ $7.50 to $10.70 
value — yours for only $1.00 
on this amazing offer ! 

Now— The Cream of New 
Science- Fiction Books — 

For Only M Each! 

The SCIENCE-FICTION 
BOOK CLUB selects each 
month the best new Science- 
Fiction book. And the Club 
brings you these brand-new, 
full-length, full-size books 
FOR ONLY $1 EACH 
(plus small shipping charge) 



— even though they cost 
$2.50. $2.75 and up in pub- 
lishers' original editions! 
You need only take four 
hooks a year. 

SEND NO MONEY- 
Just Mail Coupon 

We KNOW that you will 
enjoy membership in this 
unusual new book club. To 
PROVE it. we are making 
this amazing offer to new* 
members! Your choice of 
ANY 3 of these new Science- 
Fiction masterpieces — AT 
ONLY $1 FOR ALL 
THREE. But this liberal 
offer may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. So mail 
coupon (on other side of 
this page) RIGHT NOW to: 
SCIENCE-FICTION lOOK CLUI. 
Ol^.OMtl. Gifaii Cifir, Ntw nrk. 




